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A few years ago a gentlemen in early middle life with the fresh 
color of youth and the white hair of age entered a dining-room 
somewhat late for his midday meal. Rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, he exclaimed, “I’m perfectly happy. I’ve just begun a 
piece of work I know I shall never finish.” 

The zest that attends perpetual search and constant effort 
awaits all who enter upon a discussion of the nature, the effects, 
and the desirability of democracy in any of its phases. No question 
of the day is of greater antiquity or of greater complexity than is 
this. From the time of Plato to our own, men have attempted to 
define democracy, and they have attributed to it all the virtues of 
an ideal condition of society, or they have held it responsible for 
all the ills from which mankind has suffered. Men have built up 
on paper ideal forms of mutual relationship that they have called 
democracies and they have given their lives and their fortunes to 
found ideal communities where they have hoped to realize democ- 
racy in material form. Yet in spite of countless attempts at 
definition and hundreds of attempts to establish democracies, we 
are apparently today as far removed as ever from a consensus of 
opinion in regard to the nature of abstract democracy and from a 
unanimity of desire to achieve democracy in the concrete. The 
work that has been begun will apparently never be finished. 
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In attempting therefore to consider the nature of democracy in 
the household we are dealing with a problem whose most funda- 
mental factor is elusive and baffling. We do not know clearly 
what we mean by the term “democracy,” or what we mean by its 
special application to the state, to society, to industry, to education, 
to the household. 

It is, however, not difficult to see certain reasons that have 
heretofore prevented us from formulating a satisfactory definition 
of democracy. One reason has been our assumption that democ- 
racy has been everywhere and at all times always the same, and we 
have consequently failed to realize that it has had a growth and a 
development that have changed its aspect. We have thought of 
democracy as being something fixed and permanent, yet our con- 
ceptions of it, if we but stop to consider, have changed from time 
to time. Theodore Parker’s famous definition, ‘‘ Democracy 
means, not ‘I am as good as you are,’ but ‘you’re as good as I am,’”’ 
is certainly far removed from that of Mazzini, to whom democracy 
meant “‘the progress of all, through all, under the leadership of the 
wisest and best,”’ and both are equally far removed from the more 
recent definition of J. T. Dye, to whom democracy “stands for 
equality of opportunity, freedom of individual growth, and social 
helpfulness.’’* As each individual looks at a distant object from a 
different angle, so each individual has had his own conception of 
the nature of democracy, and these conceptions have changed 
from time to time since they have naturally been affected by the 
ideals of the generation in which they have arisen. ‘‘The equal 
life,’ “the intellectual life,’ ‘‘the simple life,” ‘the strenuous 
life,” all indicate the changing ideas, the unattained, and perhaps 
unattainable, collective ideals of successive generations. 

Democracy in its partial realization in the state shows a cor- 
responding change. The democracy of Athens was not the democ- 
racy of New England, yet they probably had more in common 
than either had with the democracy of the French Revolution. 
Both in theory and in practice, democracy of the day before yes- 
terday was very different from the democracy of yesterday and 

of today, and a form of it that satisfies one generation does not 


* Ideals of Democracy, p. 77. 
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satisfy another. We have failed to realize that what men indi- 
vidually and collectively have thought about democracy has 
changed from age to age and that in the future it will apparently 
be an equal impossibility to give a hard-and-fast mathematical 
definition of democracy. 

Another reason for our failure to define democracy has been the 
confusion of democracy with other abstract principles that have 
an external, but only an external, resemblance to it. We have 
confused democracy with equality, democracy with liberty, and 
equality with liberty. ‘‘The deepest cause,” says Lord Acton, 
“‘which made the French Revolution so disastrous to liberty was 
its theory of equality. Liberty was the watchword of the middle 
class, equality of the lower.’* Equality and liberty are really 
mutually antagonistic in spite of the coupling of the two terms on 
all the public buildings of the French Republic, and neither the one 
nor the other is a necessary accompaniment of democracy. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that all men are equal only as the 
liberty of some is restricted, and that if all men have liberty, 
inequality results. Only as we distinguish between democracy 
and other principles that have been confused with it shall we be 
able to understand the real nature of democracy itself. 

Yet if an exact, scientific definition of democracy has not been 
and probably cannot be formulated, it is not impossible to determine 
some of its characteristics. One of these is assuredly the equality 
of opportunity that it offers to all. Yet equality of opportunity 
must not be confused with sameness of opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity to secure a technical education, or a musical education, to 
buy a farm, to own a mill, to manage a railroad may mean success 
to one, failure to another. Equal opportunity means only the 
opportunity for all alike to make the most possible of the talents 
given in the beginning, whether the number was one or five. 
Another characteristic of democracy is flexibility and adaptability, 
as opposed to rigidity of condition—a capacity for change, for 
growth, and for development. We may indeed think of democracy 
as possessing all the characteristics of a growing organism, and 
this means an active rather than a passive state. This must mean 


* Quarterly Review, January, 1878. 
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in its turn that democracy has its responsibilities, and that it attains 
its fullest development only as it is permeated by the spirit of 
co-operation and mutual aid. Democracy therefore can never be 
a monopoly—all must share in its privileges, opportunities, and 
responsibilites, as we recognize the right of all to happiness and 
contentment. But just as our happiness and contentment is 
affected by that of those about us, so our democracy is affected by 
the democracy of others. The perfume of a neighboring flower 
garden added to that of our own garden enhances the enjoyment 
of both, while a noisome odor from a gas plant detracts from the 
pleasure of both. Moreover this happiness and contentment 
must be positive and active—chloroform dulls pain but does not 
remove its cause. The righteous discontent with the present may 
lead to the attainment of genuine democracy in the future. 

If we think of democracy as affording equality of opportunity 
for all, of having a capacity for growth, of bringing with it respon- 
sibilities, and of securing advantages for all alike, it must be 
remembered that these are after all but external manifestations 
and accompaniments of democracy. Sir Launfal in his search for 
the Holy Grail found it, not in distant lands, but within himself, 
in his own attitude of mind toward his fellow-men, and in his 
willingness to share himself and his possessions with his fellow-men, 
instead of bestowing in charity on others the gift that “without 
the giver is bare.” Even more explicit is the statement of Holy 
Writ: “‘The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

We may therefore say that democracy is an attitude of mind 
toward our fellow-men, and that, like virtue, it is its own reward. 
This is today our conception of democracy; what democracy may 
mean to us tomorrow we do not know. 

If we are to think of democracy as an attitude of mind, accom- 
panied by certain outward expressions of this mental condition, 
we need not be surprised to find that democracy has not developed 
equally on every side. Thus a child, as we know, may develop 
physically very rapidly, but mentally very slowly, and always 
remain spiritually in a state of arrested development; the man 
with misshapen, deformed body may have a precocious intellect; 
the saint may have reached the heights through no help from a 
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frail body and an untrained mind. If we have sometimes been 
impatient with the slow progress made by democracy, the expla- 
nation must be found in our confusion of political, industrial, and 
social democracy and the consequent expectation that democracy 
in all these forms would develop pari passu. 

Democracy has probably made its greatest progress in the field 
of politics, but that even here it has been as yet but imperfectly 
attained is evident when the existing restrictions on it de jure aud 
de facto are considered. Restrictions of race, of nationality, of 
sex, of property, of education still prevent its complete realization. 
Yet we have been sufficiently near the attainment of political 
democracy to feel the effects of reaction and to question whether 
democracy has after all been a success. 

That industrial democracy has not yet been secured is apparent 
from a study of the long history of the struggles of craft guilds, 
merchant guilds, trade unions, monopolies, and other forms of 
industrial combinations. 

That social discriminations against certain occupations, as 
occupations, though not always against the same occupations, 
have always existed has been self-evident. These discriminations, 
it must be remembered, have been against the occupations as 
such, not against the individuals connected with them as indi- 
viduals, not against the success or failure with which the duties 
of the occupation have been performed, not against the personal 
character of the individual. The late Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
some years ago wrote an article to explain why teachers have no 
social position—the fact that they have none was to him not even 
open to question. ‘‘ You do not want your son to call on a cook,” 
is the triumphant argument used when the social position of 
houseworkers is discussed, though we have progressed so far 
toward social democracy since Mr. Warner’s article was written 
that we do not object if our son calls on a teacher of cooking. 
The social objection is now apparently not to cooking as an occupa- 
tion in itself, but to the personal relationship that goes with it. 
A cadet at Annapolis was recently reprimanded because he had 
invited to a hop the daughter of a distinguished professor in one 
of our greatest universities, on the ground that she was a governess 
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in the family of a member of the Annapolis staff. Here the social 
objection, in the mind of the officer giving the reprimand, was 
clearly to the occupation itself. We all have acquaintances who 
tell with gusto of their embarrassment in mistaking the butler 
for the oldest son of the household when a guest for the first time 
in a family of recent acquaintance. Here again the social dis- 
crimination is against the occupation, although no external mark 
of dress or of demeanor serves to distinguish son from butler. 
We all know the head of a boarding-school who amuses his friends 
with the story of how he greeted most cordially the valet who 
accompanied to the school the young son of a household, under 
the mistaken impression that the valet was a member of the 
family. We have all read in the catalogues of private schools the 
announcement that the pupils must not bring automobiles or 
saddle horses to the school since this would be a violation of the 
spirit of democracy that has always prevailed there, yet we may 
chance to know that in these very schools a sharp social line is 
drawn between those connected with the educational side of the 
school and those connected with its housekeeping side. Here 
complete democracy may prevail within the educational circle, 
but many within speaking distance are without the pale. At 
many schools for girls chaperonage is regarded by the head of the 
school as one of the duties of the teachers of the school, but the 
members of the housekeeping staff are not permitted to act as 
chaperones. The teacher finds the duties of chaperonage irksome, 
while the matron of the school would welcome the opportunity to 
act as chaperone, even with all its attendant irksomeness, since it 
would apparently indicate an advance in social position. At one 
time or another every occupation has come under the social ban, 
though it is today for the most part confined to those who perform 
personal service for a remuneration. 

Current fiction, with its social strugglers as heroes and heroines, 
shows conclusively, if other proof were lacking, that social democ- 
racy, like political and industrial democracy, has also as yet been 
but imperfectly attained. 

The development of industrial and of social democracy has 
indeed been so backward that democracy is almost synonymous 
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with political democracy; the great writers who have discussed 
the subject have almost without exception confined their dis- 
cussions of it to its political manifestations. Yet it may be encour- 
aging to note that the partial achievement of politicai democracy 
has not come by leaps and bounds. In its origin it was probably 
largely obstructive in its purpose—it was used as a means of 
preventing tyranny rather than of carrying out a policy, it was 
obstructive rather than constructive. The question may at least 
be raised whether the democracy of whose ill effects we have 
complained has not been this obstructive democracy. But today 
political democracy has reached a constructive stage, it is formu- 
lating a definite policy in order to accomplish certain definite results. 

We may well believe that if the feudal system and the system 
of slavery were not abolished until long after a constructive political 
democracy had been at least partially achieved, the outlook is 
not discouraging for the future realization of a constructive social 
democracy. Industrial democracy seems indeed to have already 
entered into the stage of construction—it was but the other day 
that the head of a great industrial combination proposed that the 
federal government should abandon its policy of restriction and 
obstruction toward the steel industry and begin a policy of legis- 
lative regulation that would prove of mutual benefit. 

There is apparently little connection between these large and 
possibly somewhat abstract conceptions of political and industrial 
democracy that have occupied the attention of the great publicists 
and social democrats of our own time, as well as those of an earlier 
day, and the household, with what we call its dull routine of ever- 
recurring petty tasks, its impassable chasm between its members 
who are hourly thrown into intimate external relationship, yet may 
be world-wide apart in all those internal relationships that make 
for a common purpose and unity of action. 

In attempting to consider the nature of democracy in the 
household, we are confronted not only by the difficulty of defining 
democracy, but also by the difficulty of knowing just what house- 
hold connotes. On its external side it may mean the farmhouse 
with its “hired man” and “hired girl,” or the village house with 
its “help”; it may mean the country estate with its small army 
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of employees, or the city establishment of eighteen or twenty 
‘servants’; it may mean the average town house with its census 
family of two adults and three children and its cook and “maid.” 
On its internal side, it may mean the head of the house, or the 
parents, or the children, or the employer of the household labor, 
or the employee; it may mean all the persons living under the same 
roof, or it may mean those living under the same roof who are 
bound together by ties of blood and lifelong association. The 
household has probably at different times meant any one of these 
varying conceptions. But in this discussion of democracy in the 
household, we may consider the household as meaning one located 
in a small city and composed of parents, three children, and two 
employees. 

Assuming therefore that today democracy means an inward 
feeling toward others, involving in the household a desire that all 
of its members should have equal, though not necessarily the 
same, »pportunities, a recognition of the capacity and a desire of 
all members of the household for growth, and also of the right of 
all for normal development, the question follows, What conditions 
prevail, or should prevail, in the average household, if that house- 
hold is to realize perfect democracy ? 

The household has as yet probably not been thought to provide 
a congenial soil and atmosphere for the growth of democracy; we 
have considered it at short range and thought of it only on its 
private and personal side; it has seemed to us to be quite apart 
from the great public activities by which it is surrounded but with 
which it seems to have no connection. Yet the isolation of the 
household is apparent rather than real and the great movements 
with their ebbs and flows that have carried us nearer and nearer 
to the attainment of political and industrial democracy have not 
left the household unaffected by them. If in this discussion of 
the subject emphasis is placed on the special relations between 
the employer and the employee in the household, it is in part 
because democracy in other parts of the household seems to have 
made more progress, while democracy in the relationship between 
employer and employee has not only made no progress, but even 
seems to have retrograded. It is also in part because the recent 
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discussion of Woman and Labor by Olive Schreiner seems to render 
superfluous at this time any special consideration of the general 
question of woman’s right to labor, and Emily James Putnam’s 
historical essays on The Lady have shown the chasm that has 
always existed between the woman and the lady. 

It is easy to see why democracy has as yet been more imper- 
fectly realized in the household than elsewhere. 

It is possible, first of all, that our theology has been in part 
responsible for the all-too-common belief that work is a curse 
rather than a blessing—‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread” has been interpreted as casting disfavor on work itself. 
While men as a class, and women in occupations outside the 
household, have emerged from the shadow, it still lingers on and 
darkens the lives of many engaged in household occupations for 
remuneration. 

A second reason is very closely allied to it, and that is the fact 
that the question of democracy in the household is at base an 
economic one. We find in the household as a rule, as in no other 
occupation, a complete separation between the money-earning and 
the money-spending functions. In the mill, in the office, in the 
store, the young woman is working for someone who is himself a 
worker, but in the household she works for someone who does 
not work for money compensation—often for someone who never 
works at all. The household may indeed not infrequently shelter 
several members who do noi work either for or without remunera- 
tion. Apparently the one who spends the money for the household 
does not earn the money that is spent and this creates an almost 
impassible barrier between the wage-earner and the money-spender. 

A third obstacle that has prevented the realization of democracy 
in the household has grown out of the mistaken feeling that all 
questions concerning the household are summed up in the personal 
relationship existing between different members of it. The husband 
and father of a household may feel that if the wife and daughters 
are personally happy and contented and that if their bills for food, 
clothing, and amusements are promptly paid for them, democracy 
has been realized for them. 

The Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics 
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issued by the state of Maine tor 1910, devotes eighty-two pages to 
a discussion of “the household servant problem in Maine.” It 
includes one hundred and fifty letters from housekeepers giving 
their personal views in regard to “the servant-girl problem.” In 
the opinion of one-third of the writers, the difficulties are summed 
up in the statement, “Girls don’t understand their work, expect 
too much, and are impudent.”’ The views of the other two-thirds 
are expressed in the statement, ‘‘I have never had any trouble 
because I always treat my servants well; they always stay with 
me until they marry.’ ‘‘The better you treat them, the more 
they impose on you,” is the verdict of one-third. ‘‘Observe the 
Golden Rule in all dealings with them and you will have no trouble,” 
is the opposing verdict of the other two-thirds. Nor is this opinion 
peculiar to the state of Maine. A few years ago on every table 
in one of the famous restaurants in Copenhagen was a printed 
card begging the guests not to wrangle with the waiters or to treat 
them haughtily, but to consider how they would wish to be treated 
were they themselves the waiters. Yet it must be apparent that 
the attainment of true democracy, with its “‘equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of individual growth and social helpfulness,’’ will 
never be realized in the household as long as only the harmonious 
relationship between the members is considered. 

A fourth reason for the absence of true democracy in the house- 
hold grows out of our own mistaken notions of democracy. It is 
possible that the employer does not really desire it in his own 
home because it seems to him to mean a condition where the 
members of the household must do precisely the same thing—sit 
at the same table at meals, receive all guests in the parlor, share 
the same living-room, have the freedom of the piano and the auto- 
mobile. It is probable that he fears, and perhaps with more or 
less reason, that the employee confuses democracy in the household 
with the right to be rude, blunt, and impertinent in manner, 
extravagant in dress, and selfish in spirit. For assuredly if the 
employer often mistakes false democracy for true democracy, it is 
not to be expected that the employee will have any truer con- 
ception of its nature. It may indeed happen that the head of a 
household may be a democrat in spirit while the employee may 
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have the characteristics often attributed to aristocracy—race 
prejudice, class consciousness, personal selfishness, and hauteur of 
spirit and manner. It is often the employee who boasts of the 
millionaires for whom he has worked or whom he knows through 
his employer. It is the Negro employee who is proud of working 
only for ‘quality folks.”’ There are social strata within the 
general class of household employments—in large households the 
distinction is carefully drawn between the chambermaid and the 
waitress, between the upstairs maid and the downstairs maid, and 
in general between the cook and the general household worker. 
It is possible that the employee may not desire democracy in the 
household, since to her it might not mean so much equality between 
herself and her employer as between herself and her fellow- 
employees. We all know maids who wish to take Wednesday or 
Friday afternoons off because most maids go out on Thursdays, 
and who resent being asked to be friendly with other maids just 
coming into the neighborhood. 

We shall not attain democracy in the household by having all 
members of it do precisely the same thing, by having all share the 
same occupations and the same recreations. The greatness and 
the magnificence of the forest depends quite as much on the diversity 
of its various parts as it does on its external uniformity; the forest 
would cease to be the forest could all its parts be measured by a 
tape measure. External similarities do not constitute democracy. 
The tree grows from within, through its own secret, vital power; 
it does not grow by binding on it the bark from another tree, nor 
does the fruit artificially hung from its branches ever become a 
part of the tree. Democracy in the household is not to be feared 
on the score of uniformity. 

A fifth explanation for the absence of democracy in the household 
grows out of this imperfect conception of its nature and it is found 
in the presence of the artificial barriers that we have either con- 
sciously or unconsciously set up in the hope that we may stay its 
dreaded advance. Probably the most important of these artificial 
barriers is the so-called ‘‘tip” that lowers the self-respect of both 
him who gives and him who takes. The tip is social, not economic, 
in its origin, and in this lies its strength as a barricade against 
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the progress of democracy. We give a tip to one whom we consider 
a social inferior, we accept a tip from a social superior, but we 
neither give nor accept a tip from a social equal. No one so 
quickly resents anything that even remotely resembles a tip as 
does the waiter when it is offered by his social equal, yet he grovels 
in the dust for it before a social superior, and in his turn, when 
about to take a trip to Europe, gives interviews to the press on 
“the etiquette of tips.”” The giver of the tip salves his conscience 
in giving it by asserting its economic necessity—the low wages 
received by waiters must be supplemented by a gratuity. But the 
tipper usually speaks without knowledge, and inquiry at head- 
quarters might show him his mistake. A recent examination of 
the pay-roll of a large summer hotel showed that every employee 
received from the proprietor wages in excess of what he would 
presumably receive in private houses for performing similar service. 
Yet the proprietor has been constantly losing ground in the fight 
against tipping on the part of his guests who while ostensibly 
tipping for economic reasons have in reality done so for social 
reasons. “Tipping is but little else than the giver’s endeavoring 
to make the receiver believe that the former has more money than 
he knows what to do with, and more than the receiver possesses.” 
If the giving of tips grows out of a desire to express social superi- 
ority, it is assuredly a lack of self-respect that is responsible for 
the acceptance of tips. The whole evil of tipping can be met, 
not by abolishing tips, but by increasing the self-respect of those 
who now accept them. Unpaid service ought not to be the special 
privilege of the rich, or of the well to do, or of the person of leisure; 
it is a fine flower that must bloom for all if we are to have genuine 
democracy. If “‘our ‘New Patriotism’ has no room for the receiver 
of tips,” the new democracy has no room for either the giver or 
the taker of tips. 

Another barrier to democracy lies in the use of the Christian 
name in address, a use that had its origin in the democratic nature 
of the household of an earlier day but has been retained long after 
even the semblance of democracy has disappeared; and there 
seems to be no special reason why a respectable efficient waitress 
of mature age should be called Mary and be expected to call the 
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ten-year-old daughter of the household Miss Mary, except that 
it emphasizes the social distance between employer and employee. 

The use of the word “servant” as applied exclusively to the 
members of the class of domestic employees must also continue to 
stay the progress of democracy in the household. 

If the tip, the Christian name in address, and the use of the 
word “servant” are all visible barriers to the advance of democracy 
in the household, the most fundamental and therefore the most 
serious barrier is the prevailing attitude of both men and women 
toward the whole subject of work for remuneration as it concerns 
women. To the freedmen of 1863 emancipation from slavery 
meant emancipation from work. It is but today that the Negro 
at the South is emerging from this attitude toward work and 
realizing what its possibilities are. We shall have a situation 
parallel to that of 1863 if women as a class come to believe that 
through marriage, or through the accumulation of wealth, or 
through inherited wealth they are either released from the necessity 
of productive work or deprived of the opportunity for work. The 
release of women from domestic activity through the industrial 
changes of the last century means a degradation, not an elevation, 
of domestic life, if its one result is to increase the amount of time 
it is possible to give to the round of petty social activities. Lincoln 
said that the Union could not exist half free and half slave. Nor 
can society today exist half active and half idle. If one half of 
womankind live without labor, the other half of womankind must 
be overburdened and underpaid. Democracy in the household 
must mean the opportunity of all members of it to work for remu- 
neration, and the privilege of all members of it to work without 
remuneration. There can be no democracy in the household so 
long as the women members of it spend their lives in unproductive 
activity—in a ceaseless round of teas and calls, bridge parties and 
theater parties, automobile trips and steamer excursions. As 
long as our national ideals seem to be at least in part reflected in 
the universal greeting, ‘‘Have you had a good time ?” we need not 
wonder that the cook, the butler, and the parlor maid fall under 
its spell and translate “having a good time” into “having nothing 
to do.” 
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We have fought and won a great national political battle in 
the interest of a single monetary standard, and have thereby 
gained the respect of the honest nations of the world. We are 
constantly urging the abolition of a double standard of morals, 
and this in the interests of a higher morality. We have yet to win 
the struggle for a single industrial standard for men and women, 
for the equal right of men and women to work for remunera- 
tion, and for the equal privilege of both to render unpaid service. 
When this struggle has been won, democracy in the household 
may not indeed have been gained, but at least progress toward 
it will have been made. 

It has been seen that the tip, the use of the Christian name, 
the designation of household employees by the term “servant,”’ 
and the double industrial standard for men and women seem 
effective obstacles to the realization of democracy in the household. 
Other artificial conditions are found that are apparently barriers 
but are not such in reality or of necessity. The uniform of the 
livery, for example, is not necessarily democratic or undemocratic 
—it may level up as well as level down. Democracy is not achieved 
when host, guest, and butler all wear conventional evening dress; 
the advent of democracy in the household is not stayed because 
the waitress wears a black dress and white apron while hostess and 
guests appear in reception dress. Class distinctions are quite as 
much emphasized by academic costume, military uniform, and 
diplomatic dress as they are by household livery; if we look upon 
one as a somewhat harmless desire for pagentry, we need not be 
distressed by the effective uniformity of the other. The meal 
taken alone is the lot of the solitary everywhere and is not of 
itself a foe to democracy. The lack of a place to receive company 
is not necessarily undemocratic; it is a condition met by every 
occupant of a hall bedroom, and by practically every young woman 
whose home is in the conventional flat of “five rooms and a bath.” 

It has been suggested that real barriers to the advance of 
democracy in the household may be found in our inherited theology, 
in the economic conditions within the household, in our assumption 
that the personal relations between the members of a household 
are the only ones that exist, in the mistaken ideas of the nature of 
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democracy on the part of both employer and employee, and in the 
artificial barriers set up to prevent the advance of the undesired, 
because misunderstood, democracy. At least four others must be 
considered. 

One of these is the fact that however much we may approve of 
a remote theoretical democracy, we dread the inconvenience of it 
in its close application in the household. The large political 
democracy with its equal rights for all appeals to us. We favor 
industrial democracy because we disapprove of special privileges. 
But democracy in the household “‘seems different.”” That “liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood” that seem so ideal when graven on 
the walls of the official buildings of France, that equality in com- 
munity life that results in clean streets, good pavements, protection 
from fire and from crime, and hence seems so desirable and is so 
much appreciated—this long-range democracy has much to com- 
mend it. But it is over the question of whether we shall have the 
fish baked or fried, the eggs boiled or scrambled, that the happiness 
of the household is wrecked. It is when democracy seems to 
demand some personal sacrifice, when its virtues are not apparently 
appreciated by others, that its unlovely side seems disclosed to 
us; it is when the cook with a headache wishes to serve the cake 
made yesterday rather than make a fresh cherry pie; when the 
butler plans to be married the evening we had settled on for an 
elaborate dinner party; when the laundress complains of extra 
table linen in the Monday wash, although she had an extra day 
off the week before; when the parlor maid is “huffy” because 
Christmas brought her a new dress of an undesired shade; when 
the waitress is “grumpy” because the theater tickets given her 
are for Thursday evening and she preferred to go Friday evening— 
then, indeed, do we question the applicability of abstract democracy 
to our concrete household. But are the relations of the employer 
and the employee within the household necessarily any more 
irksome than they are outside of the household? Is it possible 
that we expect an ideal relationship between employer and employee 
in the household when this relationship does not as yet exist between 
employers and employees in other forms of industry? Is it pos- 
sible that we look for an ideal relationship between employer and 
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employee when that ideal relationship does not always prevail 
among the members of a household who have been born into it ? 
Are domestic employees the only persons who do not always 
appreciate the efforts put forth in their behalf? Do we sometimes 
hear that husbands do not appreciate their wives, that wives do 
not appreciate their husbands, that children do not appreciate 
their parents? Is there not, indeed, a somewhat universal com- 
plaint of the general failure of everybody to appreciate what is 
done for everyhody? Democracy in the household may appear 
unlovely if we look only at its outer garb, but the real character 
of a hero is not always disclosed by the cut of his garments. 

Another obstacle lies in the fact that many who see somewhat 
clearly the true nature of democracy do not honestly wish social 
democracy in any form, even that species of it which we call “de- 
mocracy in the household.”’ Our ordinary language unconsciously 
reflects our inherited, or our acquired, or our affected, or our 
apparently necessary tendencies toward social aristocracy. We 
are unwilling to send our children to the public schools “ because 
they are so mixed.’’ We avoid the trolleys because “everybody 
uses them.”’ We move “in the best society” at home and away 
from home we meet only “the best people.’”’ Every generation 
contributes its phrase to the language of social aristocracy— 
“the cream of society,” “the upper crust,” “the upper ten,” or 
“the four hundred” are all alike expressions of our social aspirations. 
In The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicudy, Miss Macgillicudy 
tells us that her mother, of plebeian ancestry and newly acquired 
wealth, was very democratic toward all those who were socially 
above her, and very aristocratic toward those below her. This 
movable line of demarkation between aristocracy and democracy 
with a tendency ever upward is not confined to fiction or to satire; 
its convenience is everywhere attested in everyday life. 

Plato’s perfect man was an aristocrat and his perfect state was 
an aristocracy. Even the consuming desire of the French Revolu- 
tionists for political and social democracy halted at democracy in 
the household—the constitutions of 1791, 1795, and 1799 gave as 
the only disqualification for the right of suffrage “to be in a menial 
capacity,” viz., that of a servant receiving wages, though this 
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restriction has sometimes been explained as coming from a desire 
to punish men who were willing to serve the nobility, rather than 
a discrimination against household service in itself. 

If, then, there has always been a considerable element in society, 
an element where the intelligent man and the idealist is represented 
as well as the social climber, that has honestly doubted the efficacy 
of democracy as a social solvent, it must follow that such measure 
of democracy as has as yet been secured has come only after pro- 
longed and serious struggle. 

Still another barrier in the path of the attainment of democracy 
in the household is found in the disorganized nature of the house- 
hold itself. The business man who pays an expert $100 a day to 
help him put his business on a scientific basis has not yet turned 
his attention to the household. Not only in the individual but 
in the collective household we find lack of organization, of co- 
operation, of apparent capacity for growth. Such improvements 
as have come have been superimposed on it from without through 
business activity, commercial enterprise, and inventive genius; 
they have rarely been developed from within. It has, indeed, 
probably been unfortunate that such organization as the household 
has received has been superimposed from above rather than 
normally developed from within. Wherever organization comes 
exclusively from above, there must always be many connected 
with the occupation who feel smothered, cramped, and fettered. 
It was probably quite as much a protest against the hierarchy of 
the church as an organization as it was against the theology of the 
church that led to the various degrees of democracy attained by 
the great religious bodies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. There is always danger when a pyramid is placed on its 
apex. 

We have found various conditions that seem to have retarded 
the growth of democracy in the household. Several questions 
remain to be raised even though they cannot be definitely answered. 
What does democracy in the household really mean? How far is 
it probable that the history of democracy in the household will 
parallel the history of political and industrial democracy? How 
far may we look for deviations from that history? What can the 
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household itself do to facilitate its own progress? What social 
and intellectual conditions are conducive to its growth ? 

It is possible that among the outward manifestations of democ- 
racy in the household may be counted the possession of a check- 
book by the wife. It may mean the opportunity for the wife 
to engage in some remunerative occupation, even though the 
husband may feel that such a course may reflect on his own ability 
to “support his family.” It may mean the right of the daughter 
to decide for herself the question of occupation as well as the 
question of marriage. It may mean the right of the daughters, 
the right even of an only daughter, to leave home and follow a 
regular occupation. There is no more pathetic sight than that of 
the eager, enthusiastic young woman, fired with a holy zeal to do 
her part in the world’s work, yet compelled by parental desires, 
by family traditions, by social custom, to live a life of inactivity 
and dependence on others. The father who refuses to support his 
son in idleness, but compels his daughter to remain in idleness, is 
certainly a stumbling-block in the path of household democracy. 
All the birds are pushed from the nest and made to try their 


wings; it is only in the human family that even any part of it, 
least of all a large part of it, is kept in voluntary or involuntary 
inactivity. Democracy in the household may mean the equal 
claims of the boy and the girl to a college education and to profes- 
sional or technical training. It may mean the equal right of all 
members of the household to make his or her special contribution 
to the sum total of human welfare. It may mean freeing the 


household from its deadly blight of ‘‘parasitism”’ so graphically 
described by Olive Schreiner in Woman and Labor. Democracy 
in the household, in its external manifestations, may mean all of 
this and more than all of this. 

It may be asked how far it is probable that the history of democ- 
racy in the household will repeat the history of democracy else- 
where. We probably cannot look for a close parallel. Our 
political democracy and our industrial democracy have been in 
large part secured through legislation. But social democracy can 
never be secured, nor on the other hand can its progress be stayed, 
by legislation—sumptuary laws have never made a stable social 
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aristocracy, nor have civil-rights bills brought about social democ- 
racy. We can create by law neither a social aristocracy nor a 
social democracy. Louis XVIII when confronted with the task 
of creating a new nobility found many willing to be dukes and 
earls but few willing to be anything else; Jefferson, “with his mind 
as weil as his body clothed with French ideas,” promulgated, as 
president, certain ‘‘rules of etiquette” that were to abolish all 
class distinctions, set aside all official precedence, and secure 
absolute social democracy. A democratic millenium was pro- 
claimed, but the immediate result was a social upheaval and 
almost international warfare. While we may tolerate and even 
favor a natural aristocracy, or a natural democracy, an artificial 
aristocracy or an artificial democracy throws us into spasms of 
rage. In nearly every community there is a natural gravitation, 
even without building restrictions or reservations, toward the 
same part of the town of houses of approximately the same rental 
or the same value. But a vigorous protest is made if a tenement 
house is put up in close proximity to detached houses, less probably 
because the tenement house may seem to bring democracy than 
because it is out of harmony with its surroundings. A sense of 
harmony and of eternal fitness is not incompatible with democracy. 

The household can itself do much to promote democracy within 
its own boundaries. It is probable that a greater measure of 
democracy prevails in households where there is union instead of 
separation between the money-earning and the money-spending 
functions. Democracy is probably greater in households where at 
least one woman connected with it has a visible means of support. 
There may be less restlessness under routine, when in times of 
discouragement the household employee counts the number of 
dishes she washes after every meal and multiplies this by the 
number of meals served in a year and this by the total number of 
years she has spent in household employments, if her employer is 
able to match or perhaps to cap her tale of woe with the number of 
books she has handled as a librarian, the number of music lessons 
she has given, the number of children she has taught, the number 
of columns of copy she has sent to the daily newspaper. The 
total result seems less appalling to the houseworker and the isolation 
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of her occupation seems less evident when she realizes how much 
she has in common with others, and that a great part of the work 
we all do is constant repetition—the bookkeeper is constantly 
adding figures, the bank teller is receiving and paying out money, 
the clerk measures off cloth, the trolley conductor rings up fares, 
and the ticket chopper mechanically empties his ticket box—and 
that our physical life seems but a constant repetition of sleeping, 
dressing, breakfasting, lunching, dining, and retiring. 

Democracy is perhaps greater in households where at least one 
woman in it works for someone else. Many workers are restless 
under a “‘boss’”’ and there is a somewhat universal ambition “to 
set up in business for oneself.”” This ambition is seldom realized, 
but the postponement of its realization makes a common bond 
between the houseworker who wants ‘‘a home of her own” but 
cannot have it, and the stenographer, the cashier, the teacher, 
each of whom may also dream of a business of her own. 

Greater appreciation of the artistic possibilities of the kitchen 
might bring about a greater measure of household democracy, as 
well as the remembrance of birthdays and anniversaries with 
flowers, cake, and confectionery rather than with more prosaic 
gifts. More idealism and more imagination in the household 
make for greater democracy. 

The spirit of democracy is greater in households that are free 
from nagging and from minute directions given capable workers 
about how work is to be done. ‘‘The only way you can keep your 
hands on the business is to keep them off,”’ said the president of 
a great industry to an overconscientious, fretful manager, and the 
lesson is not without application in the household. 

Some progress toward democracy would be made could we 
cease to confuse democracy with paternalism, and could we recog- 
nize the real nature of paternalism. Democracy grows out of 
relationships that are mutually active and constructive, while 
paternalism compels one side of the relationship to be passive and 
receptive. With all its benevolence of aspect and of demeanor, 
paternalism is often but the guise of an uncontrolled love of power 
and of authority that seeks an outlet for itself rather than the real 
welfare of the object of its apparent solicitude. Democracy and 
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paternalism are mutually exclusive, as are also democracy and 
love of authority. 

Democracy might enter our households sooner did we but 
realize more fully the nature of the problems that lie beneath the 
surface. We have taken the settlement into the crowded city 
slums, into the lonely mountain district, into the black belt of the 
South, but rarely have we become settlement workers in the field 
that lies nearest—our own homes. Socialism has entered legis- 
lative halls, the factory, the office, and the shop, but the social 
spirit has not always entered every part of the home. Unity of 
purpose and unity of action in the household can come only as 
we remember with Kipling, 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

And if once more we ask, What social and intellectual conditions 
are conducive to the development of democracy within the house- 
hold ? we come once more to our starting-point, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you.”’ 


INFANT WELFARE: METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


II 


FRANCE 


The study of protection of nurslings in France is full of interest 
and instruction. The decrease in birth-rate has brought the growth 
of population to a standstill. The industrial and military power of 
the nation is believed by many public men to be endangered. The 
incentive to colonization is weakened. Since the birth-rate is not 
subject to legal and administrative control, the next best measure 
seems to be to reduce the mortality of infants born and save as 
many as possible. Motives of humanity are added to patriotic 
calculation. The French medical faculty is famous for its charity 
as well as for its science and skill." 

Some of the facts which have caused alarm were given by Dr. 
Budin.? He cites the statistics of Drs. Balestre and Gilletta of 
Nice: in the cities of France, of 1,000 persons who die, 167 are 
infants of o to 1 year. Jacques Bertillon finds 169 deaths of 
infants in 1,000 deaths in 1889 to 1893, and 161 in 1894 to 1808, 


the ratio being 1 to 6. The causes of mortality assigned by Drs. 
Balestre and Gilletta were: 

385 died of gastro-enteritis or diarrhea. 

145 died of pulmonary difficulties. 

177 died of congenital weakness. 

50 died of contagious diseases. 

25 died of tuberculosis. 

223 died of other causes, known or unknown. 

* The writer has spent several months at Paris in 1905, 1909, and in 1911, giving con- 
siderable time to this study. It would be impossible to give a complete list here of all the 
kind and intelligent persons who have assisted him with information and advice. Dr. Pierre 
Budin, whose noble efforts for infants have been continued by Mme. Budin, gave me in 1905 
every facility at the Hépital Tarnier to observe his famous “Consultation de nourrissons.” 
Senator Paul Strauss and his wife have on various occasions given directions and introductions. 
Others will be mentioned in connection with special subjects. 

*1V. Cong. Inter. Assist. Pub. e Priv., Vol. IV (1906), 9 ff. 
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In a report for 1910 a French committee declared that in France 
from 100,000 to 150,000 infants (o to 1 year) die annually; at the 
end of a year, of 1,000 babies born only 840 survive; the rate of 
mortality being 20 to 30 per cent. Half these cases of death are 
avoidable. In a century, 17,000,000 infants of the first year died, 
of whom 9,000,000 might with proper care have lived.’ 


DWELLINGS 

The crowded home is known to be dangerous to infant life, and 
at Paris private associations and public authorities have long sought 
means of alleviating the situation. ‘There are in Paris about 30,000 
families having more than five children and about 75,000 having 
more than three children.? Of 8,669 families having each from 4 to 
9 children, almost all occupy rooms which are overcrowded, and 
all pay less than 625 francs rent per year, all they can afford. 
The Council has under consideration vast schemes of building 
houses for such families to be rented at a price which they can 
pay. 

LEGAL PROTECTION OF MOTHERS 

French labor laws have ce: .in provisions for the restriction of 
the hours of work for women and for securing rest and hygienic 
surroundings. Thus far there is no general system of obligatory 
maternity insurance. Some public offices which employ women 
grant them a vacation for the period of confinement and this is 
sure to be extended in the future. The women teachers who are 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction have the right to two 
months of vacation, while those in the post-office departments have 
only 35 days. 

Midwives (sages femmes).—The midwives are placed under the 
regulations of the law of November 30, 1892 (Titre III, Arts. 3 and 
4). Every woman who proposes to aid women in confinement 
must have a certificate, and if she presumes to exercise her profes- 
sion without it, she is liable to a fine of 100 to 500 francs and to 
imprisonment one to two months. The certificates are of two 
classes. The subjects of examination are the same for both, but 


* L’ Assistance frangaise, rapport présenté au Congrés int. de Copenhagen, 1910, pp. 50-76. 


*Reoue de puéricul/ure, May, 1911, p. 69. + Ibid., May, 1911, p. 68 
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the tests are more severe for candidates of the first class. The 
midwives of the higher grade are recognized by the physicians 
and can exercise their calling anywhere in French territory. Those 
of the lower grade pass examinations before special juries and can- 
not practice outside of the department. The studies of prepara- 
tion and qualifications are fixed by decree of government (July 
25, 1893, and February 14, 1894). In all the medical schools 
each year are given lessons of instruction for midwives, generally 
without fees for tuition. In some hospitals also theoretical and 
practical instruction is given. The candidates must be 18 years of 
age, be able to read and write, furnish their family record, and give 
evidence of good character. There is a school for midwives at 
the Maternité at Paris which trains women for all parts of France. 


Here a fee is charged." 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO MOTHERS AT HOME 


Numerous agencies exist in Paris and in other French cities for 
the care of poor mothers at the hour of supreme need. This is an 
inheritance of mediaeval charity. Aside from the aid given by 
general public and private benevolence to indigent families in 
distress, there are numerous associations whose special function it 
is to assist mothers in their confinement. Only a few illustrations 
can be given. 

The Société de charité maternelle was founded in 1784 by 
Madame de Fougeret. It is administered by a council composed 
of a lady president, 4 vice-presidents, and 15 members. There are 
100 lady administrators, 5 for each arrondissement, whose duty 
it is to receive applications and supervise the distribution and use 
of the aid furnished. This society relieves poor married women at 
the time of confinement, without distinction of origin or religion, if 
they have resided at Paris five years. It gives in instalments 
Fr. 59 to those mothers who, besides the new-born, have 3 living 
children, and Fr. 89 to those who have a greater number or are in 
special need. In 1g10 this society aided about 30,000 mothers 
and 32,000 children. It has had the patronage of such distinguished 


‘Ecole d’accouchement de la maternité. Réglement. Administration générale de 


l’assistance publique 4 Paris, Journal Offciel, February 15, 1804. 
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women as Queen Marie-Antoinette, the Empress Marie-Louise, 
Queen Marie-Amélie, and the Empress Eugénie. 

The Association des méres de famille (of Paris) was founded in 
1836. It has as many sections as there are arrondissements. It 
is governed by a committee composed of the presidents of 20 sec- 
tions. Its object is to afford relief to indigent women recently 
confined who, having only 3 children, including the new-born, 
cannot have the help of the Société de charité maternelle; and it 
also aids mothers “‘ashamed to beg,” whatever the number of their 
children. It provides cradles, layettes, bread tickets, meat, sugar, 
and fuel. Many of the women assisted are given sewing to do at 
home when they are kept from other employment. On principle, 
it limits its gifts to married women, but in exceptional cases helps 
unmarried mothers who wish to marry and escape from an irregular 
connection. The funds come from the annual dues of members, 
Fr. 5 a year. 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH CARE FOR PREGNANT WOMEN 


L’Assistance publique and certain hospitals have encouraged 
women to accept refuge, without making known their names and 
history, even before confinement. This method prevents many 
injuries to both mother and child. Public funds and institutions 
are supplemented by such private charities as: L’Asile Michelet, 
l’Asile ouvroir pour femmes enceintes, |’Asile Sainte-Madelaine, 
le Refuge ouvroir pour femmes enceintes. 

L’Asile Michelet was founded in 1890 by the municipality of 
Paris on the proposition of Senator Paul Strauss. The attendants 
are laic. The institution receives gratuitously indigent pregnant 
women who cannot work for wages and who cannot be admitted into 
the public maternities. The beneficiary must be of French citizen- 
ship, with domicile at Paris one year, and about 7 months pregnant. 
They are not required to furnish life-histories. They are physically 
examined by midwives. Those having contagious diseases are 
excluded, and grave cases are sent to a hospital. The women 
received are employed at housework, sewing, and other light work 
if they are able, and are paid a little for their service. The layette 
for the infant is also made by the expectant mother. The confine- 
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ment occurs at a hospital. Those who already have children may 
place them in families on paying a certain sum, or in temporary 
asylums (hospice des enfants assistés, Asile Léo-Délibes, Asile de 
la rue de Gergovie). The cost per day at the asylum is about 


Fr. 2.80." 
WOMEN IN CONFINEMENT 


The law of July 15, 1903, which secured medical relief for women 
at confinement, opened to them larger hospital facilities. The 
Boucicaut fund, connected with the public relief system of Paris, 
assists only unmarried women at the birth of a first child. Private 
charity has provided maternity hospitals at Paris as: L’(uvre 
des femmes en couche, founded in 1862 by Jewish benevolence. 
L’Union des méres de famille assists at home women of the middle 
class; the Hépital de Rothschild, la Maternité Sainte-Felicité are 
also mentioned. Some of the bureaux de bienfaisance, as at Bor- 
deaux, have a good administration of relief at home. 

The Clinique d’accouchement Baudelocque was founded in 
1889, and is connected with the Assistance publique. It has 103 
beds, and 63 cradles. In 1909 it treated 3,964 women. The deaths 
were 76: 17 adults, 33 boys, 26 girls. There were 5,479 francs 
distributed in relief. 

La Maternité was opened in 1797. It belongs to the public 
charity of Paris and its attendants are laic. It provides 497 beds. 
It receives gratuitously during the nine months of pregnancy 
indigent women having a settlement of one year in Paris, and, with- 
out proof of settlement or indigence, women about to be confined. 
A layette is furnished when they go away. This institution receives, 
exceptionally, some paying patients at Fr. 3 per day. When all 
the beds are occupied the pregnant women who have been accepted 
are placed with midwives at the expense of public charity. Women 
may be admitted, if they request it, without revealing the secret 
of their marriage relations. In 1909 the number of women admitted 
was 7,088, of whom 2,931 were placed with midwives. There were 
2,702 births (2,288 without complications, 24 twins, 214 abortions). 
There were deaths: 66 women, 55 boys, 36 girls.? 

* Information furnished by M. Fosseyeux, architect of the Assistance publique. 
*Compte moral et administratif de exercise 1909 de assistance publique; notes of Office 
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The Clinique Tarnier is the institution where the celebrated Dr. 
Budin conducted his ‘‘ Consultation de nourrissons.”’ This hospital 
belongs to the city relief department. The number of women 
admitted in 1909 was 2,953, of whom 426 were placed with mid- 
wives. The number of births was 1,768: 763 boys, 749 girls, 
dead-born, 152, abortions, 131. Deaths: 44 women, 32 boys, 
45 girls, total 131. Relief to the value of 3,132 francs was given.* 


WOMEN RECOVERING FROM CONFINEMENT 


In order to make full recovery and give the infant a good chance 
of life, indigent women must have help, often an asylum for repose. 
In addition to the public relief in families there are numerous public 
and private establishments in Paris and in other cities. Thus 
the Asile national du Vésinet, a branch of municipal charity, was 
founded in 1859 by Napoleon III. Its administration is laic. It 
receives without pay during their convalescence, 20 days on the 
average, poor women sent to them from hospitals and bureaux de 
bienfaisance at Paris. Of 5,282 admitted in 1909, 466 were nursing 
mothers having with them 470 infants. Three hundred and fifty 
beds are provided. The edifice has some rooms with 2 to 11 beds 
and 2 dormitories with 20 to 24 beds, a dormitory of isolation with 
10 beds, and an entire pavilion for nursing mothers. The medical 
treatment is given by a resident physician. The revenues are 
derived from public funds. A supplementary house with 40 beds 
shelters women for 10 days while they seek employment.? 

The laic institution Pro Vita (Foundation Rozanés) has 40 beds. 
It cares for women 3 months before and 3 months after confinement, 
without distinction of nationality, creed, or class. It maintains 
children born in the establishment until they are 7 years of age. 
It maintains a daily consultation for mothers. The women must 
nurse their babes at least three months. The income is derived 
from dues of members, gifts, and lotteries and interest on funds. 

The Asile ouvrier de Gérando was founded by the Baron de 
Gérando in 1839. It is managed by the Sisters of Maria-joseph 
with a council of directors. It has go beds and receives temporarily 

* Compte moral et administratif, etc. 

*M. Fosseyeux, L’Assistance publique. See also article in Rev. Philanthropique, February 
5, 1911, by Olga Veil Picard. 
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and gratuitously unmarried mothers of 15-24 years, who, coming 
out of a hospital, find themselves without resources. They are 
sheltered, returned to their families or provided with employment, 
and are watched over by the sisters and ladies. 

The Refuge-ouvroir Paulin-Roland was opened in 1890 by the 
city relief department at a cost of Fr. 310,940. It has 157 beds. 
The women are given employment and the children are cared for. 
The daily cost for administration and food, and without including 
expenses of workshops, averages Fr. 1.37 per day per person. 

The Asile Ledru-Rollin has 51 beds and 51 cradles. It was 
founded in 1892 by the city of Paris for women who have just come 
from the maternities with their infants. Relief is given as required. 
The average daily cost per day per person for maintenance and 
administration is Fr. 2.46. 

Division A of the Société maternelle parisienne includes 3 
sections: (1) an asylum where abandoned mothers are received 
with their children; (2) a ‘‘pouponniére” (Porchefontaine); (3) 
a school of housekeeping. During the year 1910 the asylum 
received 154 abandoned mothers, widows, divorced wives, and 
wives of soldiers. As military service is compulsory and no wages 
are paid, the wives of young soldiers often need assistance. 

In division B there is a temporary infirmary and a consultation. 
In division C there is a school of “‘puericulture.”” The average 
attendance during 1910 was: 

1. Asylum for nursing 58 (21,287 days) 
2. Pouponniére 112 (41,027 days) 
3. Infirmary 8 ( 2,941 days) 
4. “Nids de Porchefontaine’ 34 (12,410 days) 


212 (77,665 days) 


The general expense was Fr. 123,283.04; the average daily cost 
per beneficiary was Fr. 1.58. This sum was reduced by payments 
of parents (Fr. 37,995) to Fr. 85,288.04; the average net cost being 
Fr. 1.09. The society possesses a model dairy at Porchefontaine 
where the cows are subjected to the tuberculin test. The milk 
for the “‘ Nids” is supplied from this dairy. 

La Pouponniére at Porchefontaine, near Versailles, is a private 
home fer poor mothers after confinement. It was created about 
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20 years ago by the Société maternelle parisienne under the leader- 
ship of Pasteur and Dr. Bergeron. The mothers are expected to 
nurse their own babes, and when, required, an additional infant, 
for which they are paid. Since 1go1, 1,946 nurslings have been 
admitted (in 1910, 256). Ninety-four have died. The expenses 
in 1910 were Fr. 119,139, of which Fr. 38,450 were paid by 
parents. The average daily number of nurslings was 112; of 
women, 98. The daily cost to the institution per beneficiary was 
Fr. 1.20. 

Asile maternel (of the Société philanthropique), Maison Geor- 
gina Roze, was founded in 1886 by the Baron Roze. In 1897 Mme. 
de Hirsch contributed Fr. 40,000. It is managed by a commission 
of 14 members, who are assisted by a committee of 11 ladies. 
The service is kept up by Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. 
The number of beds, each with a crib, is 40. There is an asylum for 
convalescence for indigent women, married or unmarried, too feeble 
to go out to work. They are maintained gratuitously, supplied 
with clothing when needed, and their infants are placed out to 
nurse when the mothers cannot give the breast, and employment is 
found when they are able to work. 

Les “‘pouponniéres.”—Indigent mothers after their confinement 
are sheltered at first in asylums of convalescence, but this is supplied 
only 3 or 4 weeks. Then such mothers, being compelled to earn 
their living, must abandon their infants to public charity. Some 
attempt to live with the meager allowance of Fr. 5 to Fr. 20 of 
outdoor relief. In either case the life of the infant isin danger. To 
remedy this evil the “pouponniére’”’ was created. Here a mother 
is received gratuitously on condition that she nurses her own baby 
and that of some other woman whose occupation makes it impos- 
sible; the latter paying to the institution Fr. 30 to Fr. 45 a month, 
if she is able. The mother who gives the breast is able to save 
something from the public relief given her and her monthly wages 
as nurse. Instruction is given in care and feeding of infants and 
places are found as children’s nurses. The greatest care is taken 
to avoid contagion. Mothers and infants live in separate pavilions. 
The “‘poupons” are bathed each day, are weighed after each meal, 
and taken daily into the the open air. A card record of weight 
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and condition is kept for eachinfant. The feeding is mixed, so that 
each woman can nurse two babies. 

The Société de l’allaitement maternel et des refuges-ouvroirs 
pour les femmes enceintes was founded in 1876 by Mme. Béguet de 
Vienne. It is managed by a committee of 20 ladies and 20 gentle- 
men. Its purpose is to enable the mother, whether married or not, 
to nurse her own child. It supports refuges for pregnant women, 
dispensaries for their treatment, and subsidies for nursing. There 
are two refuges which sheltered 988 women in’ 1909 (14,617 since the 
foundation, with 45,625 children). The days of service in 1909 
were 25,791. The daily cost per person is 96 centimes in the 
refuge of Avenue du Maine and 84 centimes in Rue Jean-Batiste 
Dumas. The women hear lectures on hygiene and “puericulture”’ 
and sometimes enjoy concerts. They are employed at light work, 
as sewing, and receive some pay. The dispensaries are connected 
with the refuges. That of Rue Jean-Batiste Dumas, in 1909, had 
4,777 consultations. In these dispensaries all is furnished without 
payments—milk, clothing, dressings. Subsidies in money, food, 
and articles of necessity to the value of Fr. 88,699 were given to 
mothers in 1909. The funds come from gifts of private charity 
and public subsidies. 

La Société protectrice de l’enfance was founded in 1865 by a 
number of physicians on the initiation of Dr. Alexandre Mayer. 
It is directed by a council, aided by a committee of patronesses. 
The object is to protect infants from their birth, to aid indigent 
mothers, without distinction of creed, to nurse their infants, and to 
teach the principles of hygiene, order, and cleanliness. Infants 
placed away from home at nurse are watched over by a regular 
service of inspection by physicians. Parents are kept informed 
about the condition of their children. This inspection has reduced 
the mortality of infants placed out to board or nurse. This society 
assisted in 1910, 1,376 families. The doctors and ladies give their 
services, so that almost all the income goes to relief. In France 
public funds are frequently used to subsidize useful private charities, 
and this society isan example. In 1910 it received from the Ministry 
of the Interior Fr. 7,700; from the Municipal Council Fr. 1,100; 
from the General Council Fr. 500; and gifts from other sources. 
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LEGAL PROTECTION OF INFANTS 


The legal basis of the French national system of care for children 
is found in the law of June 27, 1904, “‘la Charte du service des 
enfants assistés,’’ which was really a codification of various laws, 
decrees, and regulations.‘ The unification of law has been effected 
by such eminent leaders as Theophile Roussel and Senator Paul 
Strauss. 

Saint Vincent-de-Paul was an inspirer and organizer of work 
for children. After 1670 the state adopted his Enfants-Trouvés, 
with the result that illegitimacy increased and the rate of mortality 
rose above go per cent. Good intentions and wrong methods make 
a fatal partnership. Before 1789 there was great neglect of infants, 
want of uniformity, and irregular procedure. In 1796 the Conven- 
tion decided that mothers, at each stage of their pregnancy, had a 
right to care in public hospitals, and declared that the indigent child 
should be brought up at the expense of the nation as an “enfant 
de la Patrie.”’ A decree of January 19, 1811, defined the classes of 
children whose education was confided to public charity, instituted 
the ‘‘tour,”’ ordered the opening of a receiving hospice in each 
arrondissement, fixed the rules for the education of foundlings, of 
abandoned infants and poor orphans. The “tour” was a kind of 
cradle placed in the wall of the hospice so that the person who 
wished to abandon an infant could place it in this bed, give it a turn 
and so bring it inside the house without being recognized. During 
the Third Republic the views of an exaggerated sentimentalism 
were reformed and the methods were improved. It is claimed that 
from 1861 to 1887 no one could legally give up an infant without 
declaring its origin. This made it impossible to keep the birth 
secret; and the number of infanticides increased. It was this 
experience which induced French legislators to provide for this 
reception of infants without requiring the name of the mother. 
Today public relief helps: (1) “‘Enfants secourus,” children of 
unmarried mothers, seeking to watch over and save both by keep- 
ing them together, (2) “enfants abandonnés,’”’ foundlings and 
abused children who are sheltered, being isolated for a time 
from fear of syphilitic infection. Infants under 7 months are 

* Dr. Metton-Lepouze, in L’ Assistance francaise, p. 84. 
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received at the temporary hospice (M. Deufert-Rocherau, Paris), 
without distinction of birth, legitimate or illegitimate. No ques- 
tions are asked of the person who brings the child. When the child 
is more than 7 months old an inquiry is made. This system has the 
serious disadvantage that it attracts many unmarried mothers 
from the provinces to Paris, there to cast the burden of support on 
the city. But this burden is carried in order to prevent infanticide 
or abertion. At the hospice a record is made of the date of arrival, 
sex, age, and all that is known of its civil state, with the reasons for 
abandonment, if discovered. The number of the record is also 
placed on a medal which is hung on the child’s neck, not to be 
removed until it is 7 years ofage. The infant is then placed, accord- 
ing to its condition, in the créche, nursery, or room of isolation. So 
far as possible a wet nurse is provided. The healthy infants are 
sent away within 24 hours to a center for ‘enfants assistés’’ and 
the sick are cared for in hospitals until well enough to send out.’ 
The rate of mortality is about 50 per cent. Owing to lack of means 
wet nurses cannot be provided in sufficient numbers, and bottle- 
fed babies die during the first three months at the rate of 80 per 
cent,and the others 25, 40,and 60 percent. (3) ‘‘ Enfants protégés,” 
under the “loi Roussel,” of December 23, 1894. This law has 
lowered infant mortality. The ‘‘angel makers” are less numer- 
ous, if they have not disappeared. Both legitimate amd illegitimate 
infants come under the shield of this law. Whenever a woman 
places her babe out at nurse she must report it to the mairie of her 
commune. The person who accepts an infant for care must have a 
license and register every child received. In some departments, 
as at Paris and Bordeaux, the nurses are visited by physicians. 
The “‘loi Roussel” created a medical inspection, with local com- 
missions, departmental commissions, and a superior committee for 
the protection of infants. A bureau of placement for nurses has 
been organized. There is some criticism of neglect. The number 
of children under this supervision is 93,000; the expense of the 
service Fr. 2,000,000 annually.’ 

*A. d’Echerac, L’ Assistance publique, Paris, 1900. 

* La statistique administrative du service, Ministére de V'Interieur, Bureau des services de 


enfance, Melun, 1910. 
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In order to make supervision and protection economical and 
effective, the children sent out to foster-parents are placed about 
centers of administration under directors. It is the duty of each 
director to find nurses, to select families where the infants can be 
boarded, and to watch over the interests of the ward. A physician 
visits each infant every ten days while it is less than three months 
old; every two months until it is two years old; once in three 
months until it is four years old; once in six months until it is 
six years old. The physicians are paid according to service, not 
by a fixed salary. 

The parents can claim their children at any time; but in this 
case an investigation is made see to if they are fit persons to have 
charge of the child. So long as they refuse to care for the child 
the parents are not permitted to visit it or even know where it has 
been sent; and they can inquire about it only once in three months. 
To prevent abandonment the Assistance publique offers help for 
18 months to widowers, widows, deserted wives, and unmarried 
mothers who are inclined to keep their infants. They are visited 
by women, agents of public relief, who watch over the care of the 
children. 

The Department of the Seine has a very elaborate system of 
protection for the great capital city. In 1909 there were 19,629 
declarations of children for placing for pay, of parents residing in 
the department. Of these 2,645, were placed within the depart- 
ment and 16,984 outside. There were 2,131 (11 per cent fed) at the 
breast; 17,498 (89 per cent) were fed on the bottle or otherwise 
artificially." 

Like all things human, the inspection of nurses, while valuable, 
is by no means perfect, and the law itself seems to need modifica- 
tion in order to secure its purpose. One evil is that there are many 
clandestine nurses who evade the public control by the Préfecture 
de police? There are two kinds of nurses: the “nourrices sur 
lieu,” who go to the house of the infant, and the “‘nourrices a 
emporter,”’ who take the infant to their own habitation. 

* Rapport annuel, for 1900, sur la protection des enfants du premier age, publié par le Pré 
fecture de police. 

* Rapport of Dr. Guerrier, medical inspector of the Préfecture de police; and ‘‘ Nourrices 
inscrites & la Préfecture de police,” Rap. an. 19009, pp. 84-85. 
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The system encounters serious difficulties. It is more and more 
difficult to secure wet nurses in the country. A good wet nurse is 
without disease, well nourished, and has a babe about the age of 
the foster child. Such nurses are hard to find because general 
comfort has increased, the custom of feeding on the bottle is gain- 
ing, rich families take up the good wet nurses, and there is an 
increasing fear of syphilitic contagion. Under such conditions 
the directors cannot select; they must take what they can get, 
usually inferior nurses; women who belong to the lowest class, 
ill fed, ill lodged, fatigued with hard labor. Usually they are 
women who already have several children and their milk is not good. 
It is difficult to be sure that the infant really gets its share of breast 
milk." 

PREVENTIVE CARE OF INFANTS 


“Gouttes de lait” and “Consultations de nourrissons.’’—Two 
movements were started at nearly the same time by Frenchmen, 
were treated as rivals by many, but have now come to be regarded 
as supplementary. ‘‘Gouttes de lait’’ is the fanciful name given 


to a method of preventing infant mortality by supplying pure 
milk. Credit is given to Dr. Dufour of Fécamp for introducing 
this method in 1892. Dr. Variot early started a similar work at 
Belleville, Paris. Since that it has been imitated in all civilized 
countries. Its purpose is to distribute good milk for infants who 
are partially or wholly deprived of natural food, to weigh them 
regularly, and to supervise their development. In its better forms 
the Goutte de lait encourages breast feeding as far as possible, 
and gives out milk only as constantly ordered by a physician for 
the individual case. In France the well-to-do are charged enough 
to produce a profit, the poor pay cost price, the indigent are 
furnished milk free. Only healthy children are received. Con- 
tagion is avoided by careful measures. Whether the milk should be 
sterilized, pasteurized, or raw is a question in controversy among 
doctors. At Paris supplementary agencies are active: as l’Euvre 
philanthropique du lait, and I’uvre social du bon lait. 

* Article by Dr. Favre, an inspector of public relief, in Revue philanthropique, April 15, 


1911, pp. 649 ff. Dr. Favre favors artificial feeding as, on the whole, more safe than breast 
feeding under the conditions described. 
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The Consultation de nourrissons.‘—Obstetricians and pediatrists 
in France were leaders in the establishment of this agency. Dr. 
Hergott of Nancy and Dr. P. Budin of Paris are mentioned with 
honor; the latter, because he first systematized the work, may be 
regarded as its founder. The organization was simple: a comfort- 
able hall, a register for the babies, cards for each life history, an 
apparatus to sterilize milk, a balance for weighing the babies, and 
the devotion of a competent physician. The institution has its 
critics, and, in incompetent hands, has sometimes failed. The 
mothers are not easily induced to come very long or regularly if 
they receive nothing but advice; and complaint is common that 
they will often heed some ignorant neighbor gossip rather than the 
physician. The most successful consultations are those which 
are managed in connection with some more general work, as a 
hospital, créche, aid society, Goutte de lait. 

Fondation Pierre Budin.*—This institution was established in 
1907 by an association as a memorial of the great physician of 
women and children. It is at once a “consultation” and a school 
of puericulture. The association is composed of members who pay 
annual dues of Fr. 10 or make large gifts. It has a reserve fund. 
The income in 1909 was Fr. 31,134.90. From March 1, 1910, to 
March 1, 1911, there were 3,715 consultations. There were 10 
deaths: 4 of tuberculosis, 2 of bronchial pneumonia, 1 of tumor, 3 
of enteritis. Two hundred and thirty-nine different infants were 
brought more or less regularly to the consultations on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays; 147 (61.5 per cent) were breast fed; artificial feeding 
23.8 per cent; mixed feeding 16.6 per cent. There are now two 
stations, and it is the purpose to have others. The principal build- 
ing is a model of its kind. 

The day nurseries (créches).3—Paris is the original home of the 
créche. The first was established by Firmin Marbeau, November 
14, 1844. Marbeau organized the Société des créches to unify, 
direct, and extend the movement and to give information to those 
who wished to establish day nurseries. The society is supported 

*See P. Budin, “The Nursling,” L’Assistance frangaise, pp. 61 ff. 

*Rapport of Dr. Macé, rorr. 


*L’ Assistance francaise, p. 77, by Eugéne Marbeau 
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by contributions and by subsidies from government. On January 
7, 1909, there were 67 créches in Paris, all private institutions, with 
about 450 in all France and Algiers. It has been estimated that 
there are about 300 in other countries. In 1907 the 111 créches 
of the Department of the Seine had 3,947 cribs; cared for 10,017 
children, 778,788 days; at a cost of Fr. 938,348.25, or an average 
of Fr. 1.20 per day per child. The day nurseries of France are 
regulated by a décret of May 3, 1897, and by a ministerial arrété of 
December 20, 1897. No créche can be opened without the author- 
ization of the préfet, who fixes the number of wards according 
to the dimensions of the rooms. The dormitories and halls must 
be at least three meters high, and have at least three square meters, 
and nine cubic meters for each child. No one can pass the night in 
a room occupied during the day by a child. Each child must have 
its own crib, comb, and towel. The hygienic and medical service 
is under a physician. Cases of communicable disease are excluded. 
The attendants are women, who must be certified by the maire. 
There must be one attendant (gardienne) for six infants under 18 
months and one for 12 children from 18 months to three years 
of age. 

The social conditions in France have created the need for the 
créche. Owing to poverty, low wages, and compulsory military 
service of men there are many mothers who must go out to earn 
support. Generally the air, light, food, and care are better in 
the créche than at home. At night the family is together, the 
child being taken home. The patronesses are ladies who give time 
and service to the work; they bring their ideals of nice housekeep- 
ing, watch to see that immoral women do not keep respectable 
mothers from coming, prevent abuses of the charity, enforce the 
instructions of the physicians, encourage the mothers, and increase 
a sense of social solidarity. 

It is sometimes asserted that the day nursery encourages arti- 
ficial feeding; but the friends of the institution declare that this 
is not true, and that the mothers who come have already ceased to 
supply milk; that they desire to supplement the defects of the 
method by adding consultations, supply of pure milk, ‘‘mutualité 
maternelle,”’ and care of the home when the mother is sick or at work. 
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If the mothers are not too poor they are asked to pay 10 to 30 
centimes per day toward expenses; and they are urged, so far as 
possible, to go to the créche twice a day to give the breast to the 
nurslings. The average amount paid per day by the mothers has 
been Fr. 0.13.’ The subsidies paid by the city of Paris to Parisian 
créches in 1908 were Fr. 159,450, and by the Department of the 
Seine to créches in Paris and its suburbs Fr. 54,250. 

In connection with maternity and other hospitals where mothers 
with babes are treated it has been found desirable to provide créches. 
The infants sleep in a room separate from the mothers. Sometimes 
each one is in a “box,” a small room with glass partitions reaching 
about six feet above the floor, to avoid infection. The rate of 
mortality is rather high in these nurseries, in spite of all precautions; 
probably because of the physical condition of the mother. Artificial 
feeding is frequently necessary. There are ten hospitals which have 
this arrangement: Pitié, Tenon, Charité, St. Antoine, Maternité, 
Necker, Lariboisiére, Enfants Malades, Trousseau, and Herold.? 

Hospitals for sick infants——The consultations and créches are 
for infants in normal conditions; France also makes generous 
though probably inadequate provision for sick infants. In the 
hospitals of public relief the admissions in case of urgency are 
granted without formality; in other cases after the morning con- 
sultation. Children with contagious diseases are assigned to special 
quarters. Among the institutions which are said to receive infants 
any time from birth are: Hépital des enfants assistés: 850 beds, 
for infants sick and abandoned, or whose parents are sick or on 
trial in courts. The Hépital des enfants malades has 734 beds, 
and consultations every day. The Hépital Brebonneau has 261 
beds, and daily consultation. The Hépital Herold has 228 beds, 
a special quarter for the tuberculous cases, and daily consultation. 
The polyclinique Rothschild has 30 beds, and cares for both mother 
and child when necessary. The Hépital Marie Lanneloque is a 
Catholic institution, with 20 beds. The Hépital Trousseau has 

* Rapport annuel (1909) sur la protection des enfants du premier Age, publié par la Préfecture 


de police, pp. 100 ff. Further details furnished by the Office Central des (Euvres de bienfaisance 
and by M. Fosseyeux of the Department of Public Assistance. 


* L’ Assistance publique; Compte moral et administratif de exercise 1909. 
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365 beds for non-contagious cases, and the Hépital St. Louis, 145 
beds for temporary treatment; both these two belong to the public 
relief department. 

La fondation Emile Zola at Médan.—This institution, auxiliary 
to the public relief system, receives feeble infants sent from hospitals 
or consultations. In 1909, 69 infants were received, with 10 deaths 
(16 per cent). The nurslings are divided into several groups and 
placed at night in halls well lighted and ventilated. During the 
day they are taken by the nurses into the open air or, if the weather 
is cold, into a large and warm hall. They are weighed and bathed at 
regular intervals. Their food is chiefly fresh milk drawn from three 
cows, tuberculin tested, and belonging to the model dairy of the 
establishment. The feeding and care of these cows are carefully 
controlled. The diet of the infants is varied according to the 
direction of the doctor. 

Supply of pure milk.—Paris is not generally furnished with 
milk which is beyond reproach from a hygienic point of view. 
The French cities, like others, continue to drink impure milk and 
attempt to do some patch-work by favoring a limited number of 
persons with a special quality, pending the time when pure milk can 
be enjoyed by all consumers. Several philanthropical agencies 
endeavor to bring safe milk within the reach of the poor. Thus, 
for example, the (Euvre sociale du bon lait seeks to supply to 
working people, and especially to women who are compelled to 
feed their infants artificially, a good milk at a low price. Indigent 
families can procure this milk without pay. By means of consulta- 
tions and subsidies poor women are helped to discharge their duties 
of motherhood. The association maintains a large number of 
stations in Paris and in suburbs where raw and sterilized milk may 
be bought. Medical men inspect the milk and give counsel to 
pregnant women and mothers. A committee of lady patronesses 
co-operate with the physicians. The funds are supplied by mem- 
bership fees of Fr. 10 per year, by “‘fétes de charité,” etc. 

The law of 1905, which regulates frauds in foods, covers the 
inspection of dairies, transportation and sale of milk. The state 
maintains 38 laboratories for the analysis of samples offered for 
sale. But fraud is hard to detect, and no exact standard has yet 
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been adopted. The inspection, however, is a partial protection 
and will be gradually improved." 

Apparatus for sterilizing milk.—Inquiry at hospitals, consulta- 
tions, and salesrooms revealed a considerable number of forms of 
apparatus. It is difficult to say which is most used or most favored 
by physicians; perhaps that which has the name of Budin is most 
widely accepted. As a matter of fact they are all much alike in 
essentials. They all are made to heat the milk, which is in a sealed 
flask, to a temperature above the boiling-point and to maintain this 
temperature about 15 minutes. Some stations sell sterilized milk 
in small bottles, but the price is higher than for fresh milk.2 To 
avoid expense, and even the danger of sterilized milk being exposed 
after purchase, many doctors simply recommend to mothers to 
boil the milk just before feeding it. 

Instruction in the duties of motherhood.—It is quite fully recog- 
nized in French cities that medical science is helpless without the 
intelligent co-operation of mothers. 

The Société maternelle parisienne has established an institute 
of puericulture. In 1910 there were 28 pupils from outside and 3 
within. The instruction is followed by normal students, girls from 
the lycées and from society. Dr. Raimondi gives lessons in theory 
and the directress, Mme. Froment, in practice. Without some such 
training the program of studies of puericulture prepared by the 
Conseil supérieur de Vinstruciion publique must remain a dead letter 
from lack of competent teachers. Some lectures are given in the 
refuges of the /’Giuvre de l’allaitement maternel. Monthly lectures 
are given during certain times of the year at the “Ecole de puericul- 
ture” (in 1911, February—June). 

Some years ago Doctor Debore submitted to the “Conseil 
supérieur de l’instruction publique” the program of instruction 
just mentioned in puericulture for all the primary schools of France 
and it was adopted, but it has not often been carried out because 
the women teachers were not prepared to give lessons in the hygiene 


* From information supplied by the veterinary service of the Préfecture de la Seine. 


* The prices of the Budin apparatus for 6 bottles was Fr. 6.75; for 9 bottles, Fr. 8. The 
Soxhlet type costs for 5 bottles, Fr. 6.30; for 8 bottles, Fr. 9.90; for io bottles Fr. 11.70. 
The Gentille apparatus costs for 5 bottles Fr. 10; for ro bottles, Fr. 18. 
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of infancy. Therefore, on motion of Doctor Pinard, the Académie 
de médicine, on February 14, 1911, expressed the conviction that 
“institutes of puericulture” ought to be established in all French 
towns which had an Ecole normale d’institutrices.t At Versailles 
already the students of the normal school have been authorized 
to attend brief courses at the Pouponniére at Porchefontaine. 

Girls from the Collége de jeunes filles at Abbeville attend the 
consultations, help weigh the infants, hear the mothers tell of their 
difficulties, and listen to the advice of the physicians. 

According to a report in 1910 of Dr. R. Marrois, inspector of 
public relief, courses in puericulture are given in Yonne in connection 
with the consultations. At Auxerre the students of the ncrmal 
school, students of nursing, and some of the older girls of the public 
schools attend those demonstrations. 

La Croix Blanche Vie Heureuse is the gay and yet serious title 
given to a society founded by distinguished personages for pro- 
moting the study of puericulture in France. (Office: 79, Boul- 
vard St. Germain, Paris.) 

Lectures have been given at the Fondation Pierre Budin since 
1909 on the care of infancy and related topics. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROPAGANDISM 

La Ligue contre la mortalité infantile, of which Senator Paul 
Strauss is president, seeks to combine, co-ordinate, and stimulate 
all the works of France for infants. It is a voluntary association 
but represents both public and private agencies. 

There is a French committee which co-operates with the Union 
internationale pour la protection de |’enfance. 

Dr. Rousseau-Saint-Philippe claims that while great progress 
has been made and excellent results obtained in France, many places 
are neglected, there is still much duplication of effort, friction, 
interference, and waste, from lack of unity. He urges the establish- 
ment of a Children’s Bureau (Office de l’enfance) in a ministry of 
the republic to secure and publish information and promote co- 


* At the last international Congress of School Hygiene at Paris, on the proposition of 
Dr. Pinard, a resolution was passed that in schools for girls the care of infants should form an 
integral part of obligatory instruction in all the primary schools, and examinations should be 


passed in these subjects. 
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operation of public and private agencies (L’Assistance francaise, 
PP- 75-76). 

The eugenic problems of France would require and they deserve 
a separate and extended investigation. Without more careful social 
selection there may be reason to doubt whether the conservation 
of the lives of so many illegitimate children will add to the real 
energy and ability of the French people. 


IMMIGRATION AND CRIME 


I. A. HOURWICH 
Bureau of the Census 


“The alarming increase of the number of alien criminals’ has 
come to be the favorite topic for newspaper editorials whenever a 
sensational crime is committed in the foreign section of some of 
our large cities. More recently the official statistician has fallen 
in line with the popular sentiment. The Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, in his reports for the years 1908 and 1909, dwells 
upon the increase of the number of aliens in penal institutions from 
1904 to 1908. The superintendent of the state prisons of the state 
of New York, in his report for the year 1909, emphasizing “the 
recent remarkable increase in prison population,” gives expression 
to the view “that the crowded condition of our prisons is largely 
due to the influx of immigrants during the last few years” (p. 9). 

“A large proportion of the vicious and ignorant . . . . make the 
large cities their headquarters. Thus there is forced upon New 
York state and upon its charitable and penal institutions more 
than their due proportion of the undesirable classes of immigrants, 
the lawless, the illiterate, and the defective.” As a remedy, he 
recommends “‘the exclusion of this undesirable class of immigrants” 
(p. 12). 

Yet the very fact of this sudden increase of the rate of delin- 
quency and dependency within so short a period would suggest to 
an unbiased student of social phenomena the working of some 
extraordinary cause. If it be remembered that the later statistics 
for the United States relate to the year 1908, which was a year of 
industrial depression, the explanation of this sudden increase of 
crime, insanity, and pauperism among aliens will become obvious. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, the contention of the super- 
intendent of New York state prisons that the state of New York 
bears more than its proportionate share of the burden of crime, it is 
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instructive to compare the average daily population of the three 
state prisons for each of the last ten years (p. 6). 


TABLE I 


Datty AVERAGE PRISON POPULATION 


| ‘Percent Increase (+) 


Year | Number of Prisoners or Decrease (—), 
| | Since 1900 
| 3,317 — 2 
Eee 3,405 + I 
3,473 3 
3,450 + 2 
eer 3,817 +13 
4,420 +31 


We note that between the years 1900 and 1907 the average 
daily prison population fluctuated but very slightly from year to 
year, falling at times 4 per cent below or rising 3 per cent above the 
starting-point. According to the state census of 1905, the popula- 
tion of the state increased from 1900 to 1905 by 11 per cent; a large 
share of that increase was due to immigration; thus relatively to 
the population, crime was decreasing. The years 1908 and 1909, 
however, show a sudden increase of the prison population; those 
were precisely the years when emigration of aliens from the United 
States assumed unprecedented proportions. From the month of 
December, 1907, to the month of August, 1908, emigration from 
the United States exceeded immigration by 124,124 persons, while 
from June 30, 1900, to June 30, 1907, the net addition through 
immigration to the population of the United States was 4,500,000 
persons of whom the state of New York received a proportionate 
share. In other words, the wave of criminality coincided with the 
lowest ebb of immigration while the high tide of immigration was 
contemporaneous with a decrease of crime. 

This conclusion is fully borne out by the annual statistics of 
crime in the state of New York for the period commencing 1830." 


* Annual Report of the Secretary of State on Statistics of Crime in the State of New York, 
1909. 
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Diagram I represents the comparative growth of population and 
crime in the state of New York from 1830 to 1905, the comparison 
embracing the whole period for which statistical data are available. 


POPULATION 
CONVICTIONS 


YEARS 


Dracram I.—Number of convictions in courts of record, compared with the 
census population, in the State of New York, 1830-1905. 


Scale of population: One unit =100,000 
Scale of convictions: One unit = 100 


The population figures are taken from the United States census 
and from the New York state census of 1905. 
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Two features stand out conspicuously in this diagram: first, that 
taking the three-quarters of a century covered as a whole, the increase 
of crime merely keeps pace with the growth of population; second, 
that annual figures are subject to very sharp fluctuations. Any 
comparison between two years chosen at random must necessarily 
be fallacious. For example, if the years 1878 and 1894 were chosen 
for comparison, one might reach the conclusion that the number 
of convictions showed a very encouraging decrease of crime. As 
that period witnessed the beginning and rapid growth of immigra- 
tion from Russia, it might be further argued that the decrease of 
crime in the state of New York was due to the moral influence of 
Russian immigrants upon the people of the state of New York. 
This inference would be precisely on a par with the conclusions 
drawn by the Immigration Restriction League from a comparison 
of the prosperous year 1904 with the year 1908, a year of industrial 
depression. A scientific study of the effects of immigration upon 
criminality must cover a long period, embracing years of prosperity 
and industrial depression, so that all casual, transitory, and tempor- 
ary influences may as far as possible be eliminated. 

Do the statistics of crime in the state of New York justify the 
fears of the alarmist? Table II shows the relative number of 
convictions for every 100,000 population at each census from 1830 


to 1905: 
TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS IN COURTS OF RECORD AND THE 
POPULATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
1830-1905 


= — 

| : | Convictions per 

Census Year | Convictions 300,009 Popula- 
on 


1059 | 1,019 | 55 
1,343 2429 | 50 
1,552 3,087} 50 
1,001 3,881 4! 
2,151 | 4,383 49 
2,847 5,083 56 
3,304 | 5,998 | 56 
4,116 7,269 57 
4,942 8,067 61 


It appears from this table that the relative rate of criminality 
in 1890 was the same as in 1840, notwithstanding the change in the 
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racial composition of the population of the state. In the year 
1900 there was just one more conviction for every 100,000 of the 
population than in 1890, and in 1905 four convictions per 100,000 
population in excess of 1900. Certainly, there is no occasion to 
go into hysterics. 

Still, as stated before, the number of convictions for a single 
year may be exceptionally high or low, and a comparison comprising 
even a number of single years may accordingly be misleading. In 
order to eliminate the effect of annual fluctuations of the number of 
convictions, the average annual number of convictions for each 
period between two census years is compared in Table III with the 
average annual increase of the population of the state of New York, 
for the same periods. The results of this comparison are presented 
graphically in Diagram II. 


TABLE III 


ANNUAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS COMPARED WITH ANNUAL AVERAGE 
INCREASE OF POPULATION FROM CENSUS TO CENSUS, 1831-1905 


NoumBer oF CoNnvICTIONS 
NCREASE OF Popu- 
PERIODS Percentage Increase) LATION, PER 
Annual Average | (+), of oe 1,000 


| 

1831-1840 1,057 

1841-1850 1,474 27-5 

1851-1860 1,734 2563 

1861-1870 2,221 130 
3,152 16,0 
2,900 18.0 
35734 21,2 
4,501 


The two curves in Diagram II representing the growth of popula- 
tion and the increase of the number of convictions are widely 
divergent. It is worthy of note that in 1861-70 the number of 
convictions was increasing faster than during the preceding decade 
1851-60, while the growth of population was slowing down. On the 
contrary, a comparison of the decades 1881-90 and 1871-80 shows 
that the number of convictions fell off, while the population was 
increasing faster; the same tendency was manifest during the 
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period 1901-5, as compared with 1891-1900. This would seem to 
indicate that the causes which are favorable to the growth of population 
tend to reduce crime, and vice versa, the causes which retard the growth 
of population are productive of an increase of crime. 

Let us next examine the effect of immigration upon criminality 
in the state of New York. The census statistics of foreign born do 


LEGEND: 
CONVICTIONS 
POPULATION 


DraGrRAM II.—Percentage of annual increase or decrease of the number of 
convictions, compared with annual average increase per 1,000 population of the 
State of New York. 


not go farther back than 1850. In Table IV the percentage of 
foreign born at each census is collated with the ratio of the average 
annual number of convictions for each decade ending on a census 
year to the average population for the same decade; the average 
population is taken to be the arithmetical mean of the totals for 
two successive censuses. The same data are presented graphically 
in Diagram III. 
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The table and diagram shown below clearly disprove the con- 
tention that immigration increases the criminality of the population 


TABLE IV 


ANNUAL AVERAGE RATE OF CONVICTIONS IN COURTS OF 
RECORD, COMPARED WITH PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN 
Born AT Eacu CENSUS IN THE STATE OF 
New York 


Convictions per Perceni 
|t00,000 Population) Foreign Born 
} 


Decade Ending 


53 21.2 
5° 25.8 
54 26.0 
67 23.8 
53 26.2 
56 26.1 


LEGEND. 
CONVICTIONS 
FOREIGNOOAN 


D1aGRAM III.—Annual average rate of convictions in courts of record, compared 
with percentage of foreign born at each census in the State of New York. 
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of the state of New York. From 1850 to 1860 the foreign-born 
population of New York increased relatively to the total popu- 
lation of the state, but the annual average number of convic- 
tions during the decade 1851-60 fell below the average for 1841-50. 
From 1870 to 1880 the number of foreign born decreased relatively 
to the total population; at the same time the annual rate of con- 
victions increased as compared with the preceding decade. From 
1880 to 1890 this movement was reversed: the foreign-born popu- 
lation went up and the rate of criminality went down. Again from 
1890 to 1900 the percentage of foreign born slightly decreased, and 
the rate of criminality showed a small increase. These tendencies 
appear still more pronounced, if we compare the increase of the 
number of convictions with the increase of the foreign born and the 
total population of the state for the census years 1850-1900, as 
shown in Table V and Diagram IV. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS COMPARED WITH TOTAL AND FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION, 1850-1900. 


} | PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
Census YEAR Born | PoPuLaTION | 
THOUSANDS | THOUSANDS | Convictions | Foreign | | Total 
| Born | Population 


656 3,097 
Toor | 3,881 
1,138 
1,211 
1,571 
1,900 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A glance at the diagram shows that in 1860, when the rate of increase 
of the foreign-born population was at its apex, the rate of criminality 
was at its bottom. Toward 1870 the rate of increase of the foreign 
born dropped, but the rate of increase of the number of convictions 
made a big jump. From 1880 to 1890 the rate of increase of the 
foreign born went up, at the same time the rate of increase of the 
number of convictions went down. From 1890 to 1900 the two 
movements were reversed. In short, an increase of the percentage 
of the foreign-born population is accompanied by a decrease of crimi- 
nality, and vice versa. 


1860... 1,601 | 3.2 52.6 25.3 

2,151 34-4 13.7 12.9 

ee 2,847 | 32.4 6.4 16.0 

3,304 | 18.1 29.7 18.0 

| 22.4 21.0 
qe 
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This fact shows that the same conditions which attract the 
immigrant to the United States tend to reduce the rate of 
criminality. 

Turning to the statistics of crime among native and foreign 
born, we find them summed up in the following statement of the 

I census report on “ Prisoners” 
(p. 41): “From these figures 
li.e., from the number of com- 

mitments], as well as from 
those for prisoners enumerated 
on June 30, 1904, it is evident 
that the popular belief that 
the foreign born are filling the 
prisons has little foundation 
in fact.” 

A comparison of the figures 
for 1904 with those for 1890 
shows that the ratio of foreign 
born among the white pris- 

oners fell from 28.3 to 23.7 
/ per cent, while the percentage 
‘ of native prisoners increased 
8 & 2 from 71.8 to 76.3 per cent 


(op. cit., p. 18). 


DraGram IV.—Percentage of increase of Is th ‘d f 
y 
number of convictions, compared with per- s there any evidence 0 
centages of increase of foreign born and total a change in this respect since 


population. 1904? This question can best 
be answered by an examination into the nativity of the persons 
convicted in 1908 in the courts of record of the state of New York. 
The year 1908, as stated, showed a marked increase of crime, and 
of all states the state of New York is alleged to te the greatest 
sufferer from the influx of foreign criminals. 
The nativity of the persons convicted in courts of record in 
1908 was as follows:* 
Natives of the United States 
Foreign born 
Nativity unknown 
Total for the state 
* Report of the Secretary of State, p. 212. 
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To compare these figures with the distribution of the population 
of the state by nativity, it must be noted that of the total number 
of prisoners only 38 were under 15 years of age and only 361, or 
5 per cent, were women. In the foreign-born population, however, 
the percentages of children under 15 and of women, who contribute 
very few criminals, are lower than among the native, while the 
percentage of males 15 years of age and over who contribute the 
bulk of criminals is higher in the foreign-born than in the native 
population. A fair comparison should consider only the ratio of 
male offenders 15 years of age and over to the total male population 
of the same age groups." 

Inasmuch as the statistics of the secretary of state of New York 
contain no classification of the native and foreign-born offenders 
by age and sex, estimates have to be resorted to. The number of 
offenders under 15 years being very small, we may assume that 
they were all native boys and deduct their number from that of 
native offenders; we shall thereby reduce the rate of native crimi- 
nality and increase relatively the percentage of foreign criminals. 
The number of foreign-born male offenders would be further 


increased, if we were to follow the same method with regard to 
female offenders and charge all women convicted in courts of 
record to the group of native offenders. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to assume that the native women numerically predominate 


* “Tf the general population of all ages be taken, the basis for the comparison will not be 
equitable for several reasons. Inmates of the general prisons are all at least ro years of age 
and nearly all over 15. For the most part the immigrants are between 15 and 40 years of age. 
The number of children under 10 years of age is extremely small among the white immigrants 
as compared with the native whites. In view of these facts a comparison of the proportions 
of each nativity class in the white prison population with the corresponding proportions of 
the general population of all ages would clearly be unfair, for the inclusion of children under 
10 years of age would so increase the proportion of native in the general population that it 
would seem as if crime were more prevalent among the foreign born as compared with the 
native white than is actually the case Of the whites at least 10 years of age in the 
general population of the United States in 1900, 19.5 per cent were foreign born, while of the 
white prisoners of known nativity enumerated on June 30, 1904, 23.7 per cent were foreign 
born. The foreign-born element therefore appears to be more prominent in the white popula- 
tion of prisons than in the general white population. In some respects, however, a comparison 
with the total white population 10 years of age and over is hardly fair to the foreign born. 
Very few prisoners are under the age of 15, arid the great majority of prisoners, 94.5 per cent 
of the total number, are males. Therefore it is perhaps more significant when the percentage 
of foreign born among white prisoners is compared with the percentage of foreign born in the 
white population 15 years of age and over, classified by sex.’’—‘‘ Prisoners and Juvenile Delin- 
quents” (Census report), pp. 18-19. 
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among female offenders. We may accordingly assume that the 
percentage of foreign born among female offenders is the same as 
among male offenders. 

It is probable that of the 272 convicted persons whose nativity 
was unknown very few were foreigners, as their speech and appear- 
ance did not mark them as such. By leaving this group out of 
consideration, we again reduce the number of native offenders 
relatively to the foreign born. On the other hand, the census 
figures giving the distribution of the population by nativity relate 
to the year 1900, whereas the phenomenal immigration of recent 
years must have increased the percentage of foreign born in the 
population of the state of New York. In every respect, therefore, 
our statistics must be unfavorable to the foreign born. Let us 
now compare the percentages of native and foreign born among all 
offenders 15 years of age and over, whose nativity is known, and 
among the male population of the state in the same age groups. 


TABLE VI 
NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN OFFENDERS 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, COMPARED 


WITH THE NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN MALE POPULATION OF THE 
SAME AGES, STATE OF NEW YORK 


comer o MALE Poputation, 1900 
Nativity | 
Number | Percentage Thousands Percentage 
| 7,041 | 100.0 2,555 100.00 


Thus, with every allowance in favor of the native and against the 
foreign born, the ratio of foreign-born criminals is only 2.7 per cent 
in excess of the ratio of foreign-born males to the total male popu- 
lation of the state. The preceding table does not include the 
more numerous class of minor offenders convicted at Special Ses- 
sions. In Table VII the convictions in the minor courts in 1908 
are classified by character of offense separately for the counties of 
New York and Kings, comprising the three most densely settled 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, and for the rest of 
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the state." The population of these three boroughs in 1900 con- 
tained 1,207,000, i.e., nearly two-thirds of the 1,900,000 foreign 
born of the state of New York. The percentage of foreign born 
in these three boroughs was 37.5, while in the rest of the state of 
New York it was only 17.1 per cent. In 1908 the percentage of 
foreign born in New York City was in all probability considerably 
higher than in 1900. If the foreign born furnished a higher per- 
centage of criminals than the native, this tendency should loom up 
conspicuous in the comparison between greater New York and the 
rest of the state. What are the facts? 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTIONS IN SPECIAL SESSIONS, CLASSIFIED BY 
CHARACTER OF OFFENSE, FOR THE THREE PRINCIPAL BOROUGHS OF 
New York City AND THE REST OF THE STATE, 1908 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


CHARACTER OF OFFENSE | 
| Total State | New York Other | New York Other 
| of New York! and Kings | Counties | and Kings Counties 


| 3476 | 46.2 | 53.8 
Assault, third degree. . . -| 2,788 779 | 2,009 28. me) 
All other offenses | 48,543: | 8,706 | 39,837 | 17. 3 


Petit larceny | 6,464 2,988 


| Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | 
8,067 | 31743 | 4326 | 46. 6 


nearly one-half of the population of the state, yet they furnished 
only 28 per cent of all convictions for assault and 17.7 per cent of the 
most numerous class of minor offenses; petty larceny was the only 
offense whose frequency was proportionate to the population of the 
great city. Thus, though the three boroughs had twice as many for- 
eign born in proportion to their population as the rest of the state, 
New York City had relatively no more pickpockets than the rest 
of the state, and the number of all other minor offenders was in 
proportion much smaller in the three boroughs than up state. And 
that in a year which broke the record of crime. 

The popular opinion that the immigrants furnish a high per- 
centage of criminals rests upon the belief that this country is used 


* Loc. cit., pp. 460-61. 


The three principal boroughs of New York City in 1905 contained 
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as a hiding-place by fugitive criminals from all quarters of the 
world. There are no statistics relative to the criminal records 
of the immigrants previous to their admission to this country. 
But the statistics of crime in the state of New York, which is said 
to hold more than its proportionate share of the lawless immigrants, 
warrant only one of the following two conclusions: 

Either the new environment enables this invading army of 
immigrants with criminal records to keep within the law; or else 
the criminal classes of Europe, contrary to the popular belief, 
furnish less than their proportionate quota of immigrants—which 
is quite plausible, since the criminals belong to the submerged 
portion of the population and are kept at home by want of funds 
with which to pay for their passage. 
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THE CASE OF PURPOSE AGAINST FATE IN HISTORY 


ALFRED H. LLOYD 
University of Michigan 


Whatever may be true physically, mentally there must be a 
bit of the Irish character in us all. Like the Irishman delight- 
ing in a brawl or mix-up, we are all of us given to thinking in 
terms of some confusing opposition. Our serious intellectual 
problems have to do with good and evil, truth and error, reality 
and unreality, life and death, God and man; and the Hibernian 
nature of our thinking is only the more evident because in the 
case of any two things in opposition, whatever other question 
we may strive to answer, we are always at special pains to decide 
and are never able finally to decide which is which. Good and 
evil, life and death, reality and unreality are possibly not so 
easily mistaken as things outwardly less unlike or less a match 
for each other, but even they may be seen as like at least as 
twins. Are they not always born in our thought together? 
And unlike as they may seem, are we not constantly taking 
them for each other? In so many, many ways each term of any 
pair, no matter how real the opposition be, is found to have 
some share in the meaning or character of that which appears 
to stand against it; as when, for example, the preachers or the 
biologists find life in death or one’s mistakes appear as stepping- 
stones after all to improvement, or one’s virtues as also one’s 
vices, or when the real patriot is seen to be he who criticizes 
and even assails the generally accepted policies of his country, 
or the real devotee in religion to be he who sets truth above 
dogma and fears not to tear down or to let fall what the dis- 
covered truth refuses to support. And many, if not all, of our 
deepest insights can have no utterance save in paradox. Byron 
has expressed this mingling of things opposed in these words: 

And after all what is a lie? ’Tis but 
The truth in masquerade, and I defy 


Historians, heroes, lawyers, priests, to put 
A fact without some leaven of a lie. 
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Literature of every sort has never ceased, whether seriously 
or humorously, tragically or comically, with emotional apprecia- 
tion or with philosophical understanding—which to the lay 
mind often seems little if any better than logical intrigue—to 
dwell on the certain mixing for good or ill of things that are 
opposed. Thought, like politics, has always made strange bed- 
fellows. 

The things opposed, then, must truly be hopelessly involved 
in each other. Opposition is only a great although a subtle 
mixer. And, as this is true in general, so in particular the sub- 
jects of discussion in the present essay, purpose and fate, as 
representing what determines human conduct and the large 
writing of human conduct, human history, can be no exception 
to the rule. Thus, to plunge in medias res and show at once 
how hopelessly mixed purpose and fate are and with such show- 
ing to indicate at least in a preliminary way what is to be the 
contention here, I suggest the following. Purposive action, as 
very commonly understood, whether written small in ordinary 
individual life or large in general life, is only action made the 
victim of some antecedent plan. What it is to be victim to some 
plan, tyrannical and unswerving, all men know quite well, per- 
haps too well. No name, however, as I would have the reader 
fully appreciate, better fits the victimizing plan or—confessedly 
—is more rarely applied to it than fate. Under it, action, real 
action, has lost any claim to being purposive. You have a friend 
who never changes his mind and by ordinary estimates he is 
indeed a man of purpose, even of firm and perhaps noble pur- 
pose, but to deeper appreciation he and his life are bound by 
nothing less than relentless fate. Political parties, nations, 
whole civilizations, as well as individuals, have perished simply 
through the fate of their own firm and even noble purposes. 
Their passing, it is true, may have its glory and in the heroic 
sacrifices count deeply for the worth of life. This, however, 
is not the present point. The present point is simply that their 
asserted purposes have been as fatal or fatalistic as all those 
external conditions of force and circumstance which are com- 


monly called so. 
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Supposed purpose, then, may be only disguised fate or, to use 
Byron’s phrase, fate in masquerade. On the other hand, fate 
is also a disguise. True, as appears, man often proposes and an 
objective, non-human if not inhuman fate disposes, putting at 
nought the accepted human purposes and leaving to man only 
the conceit of having meant and willed well. But action so 
fated and so undone is after all—as who does not know ?—only 
action being educated, not to any mere external compulsion im- 
posed upon it by some external power—as if forsooth an alien 
power ever could compel anything!—but to its own fuller and 
deeper meaning. Instead, therefore, of being controlled by an 
external fate, it is or at least it may be really purposive, being 
purposive in just the sense of coming to accord with its truer 
meaning. So a child learns to walk; so a nation grows into 
power and prosperity and civilization; fatefully—purposively. 

Again, at risk possibly of seeming merely to repeat, how 
sure it is that no antecedent purpose of any action can ever 
possibly represent its whole purpose, its fullest meaning. No 
recognized purpose can ever be the large and vital purpose of 
any act. If it could, there were no real action. The recognized 
and antecedent purpose, therefore, if taken for the complete 
purpose, in just so far must, as has been said, victimize the 
agent. Neither the agent nor others looking on should ever 
measure action so narrowly. But how sure it is also, the fore- 
going being so true, that all definitely and antecedently pur- 
posed action must constantly confront things that, in the first 
place, resist its recognized and perhaps formulated intent and, 
in the second place, even as they prove effective, bring it only 
to itself, to better understanding of itself. Who has not said 
in presence of things that have come into his life apparently 
quite without his doing and certainly without his conscious voli- 
tion: “After all, I might have foreseen these things. These 
things, too, although unforeseen and unintended, really do show 
what my life, even my own inner life, deeply and truly is. They 
do but disclose what the purpose of my life not merely is now 
become, but also really was’? Somehow, personally or racially, 
in individual conduct or in history, it is the part of human life, 
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indeed of all real life or action, even to intend the unintended 
and so to be ready to equate or identify opposing fate with 
inner purpose. 

So already we have something of a case for purpose against 
fate in human life and history. The case, it is true, is for a fate 
that educates purpose and it is against purpose itself in the sense 
of any merely antecedent plan, so that many may think that a 
very large price has been paid for only slight return. The price, 
however, I am sure, will prove in the end an altogether justified 
expense. But, before going farther with the argument, it is well 
quite definitely to enlarge and at the same time to deepen the 
problem under discussion. So far, although both in the title and 
in occasional references the fact has been kept in mind that 
human life in its general history rather than in any single per- 
son’s experience is the primary interest of this essay, still the 
impressions given have probably been psychological or indi- 
vidualistic rather than historical. Serious and vital as the prob- 
lem of purpose against fate is, if approached only from the 
standpoint of ordinary individuals, it becomes of course inde- 
scribably more serious and more vital as soon as, turning to 
history, one takes direct and special thought of the rise and fall 
of nations or races, considering the forces that make and pre- 
serve institutions and civilizations and the forces—are these by 
any possibility the same?—that also attack and destroy them. 
To the historian the problem gets dimensions and significance 
that tax to the utmost both the reason and the imagination. 
Races develop their civilization and these are truly marvelous 
witnesses to human purpose and achievement, but as we follow 
them from century to century and observe their inevitable 
course, as we see how necessarily conservative the institutions 
are and at the end how tragically disastrous the conservatism is, 
we have to forget the purpose that first appeared and the achieve- 
ment too and to think only of a dire fate. The body of insti- 
tutions that has made the civilization, involving large areas of 
the earth’s surface and unnumbered peoples and many cen- 
turies, affords but a notable and impressive example of what 
has been here called a victimizing plan, a fateful purpose. And 
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yet, also, the disaster that comes with grim certainty, however 
seemingly the result of a merciless fate, that works at once 
through the conservatism and through the opposing forces with- 
out, is always found to be more than fate or disaster and quite 
different. With the fall, so sure to follow the rise of a civiliza- 
tion, as the monuments crumble and even whole cities are buried, 
the deepening experience of the people, often if not always 
aided by a great leader who seems to have sprung from Nature 
rather than from civilization, to have been born, not made, is 
able to interpret the change, even when at its worst, as fulfil- 
ment of the past and positive freedom and opportunity for the 
present; as being after all what the falling civilization had 
really meant; in short as still consistent with human purpose, 
only revealing, as if from between the lines of the old order, a 
wider and fuller purpose than was before recognized. Read 
the fatalistic literature that usually if not always marks the 
closing years of an institution or a civilization, and then as 
time goes on watch how slowly but surely the paradox comes 
to get, not merely formal utterance, but also practical expression, 
perhaps in the teaching and above all in the character of some 
martyred prophet, that the seeming fate is only life’s real pur- 
pose, nay, that even the death itself is real life. In the real 
purpose of all life there is always a loyalty to the spirit, as Op-» 
posed to the letter, and the spirit knows no conflict with fate. 
History thus makes the problem of purpose against fate 
large and deep. Also, apart from other ways, in its prophets 
or martyrs, in the followers of the spirit, it seems to provide 
important evidence for a solution of the problem, suggesting 
anew, in a way that has its peculiarly forceful appeal, that seem- 
ing purpose, fixed and antecedent, is only a fateful plan victim- 
izing human action, and that seeming fate, name for all that 
opposes the accepted and conservative purposes of action, is 
only some larger demand which, although outside those pur- 
poses, is not and cannot be outside the action itself and which, 
as it educates the action, is recognized and appropriated by it. 
Now, however, with the magnitude of the problem in clear 
view and with the preliminary indication that has been given of 
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the intended solution, I wish to change somewhat the point of 
view. Instead of discussing purposes I would discuss ideals 
and expectations, and I must hope that my readers in general 
and particularly the historians will not find the following para- 
graphs too hopelessly philosophical for their consumption. 
Whether we may read our history as truly purposive or as only 
blindly fateful depends on the sort of idealists we are, that is, 
on the kind of expectations with which we view any sequence 
of events. Naturally any ideal, whose realization is looked for- 
ward to, and the antecedent purpose introducing or initiating 
the sequence of events by which the ideal is to be realized, must 
be very closely related factors of interest or consciousness. In 
certain respects they are even identical. But, however close their 
relationship, even if no real difference between them should be 
found, still the difference in standpoint, which they do imply, 
is a useful difference. 

So, as to ideals or expectations, most people, I am disposed 
to believe, know only one sort of idealism, representing naturally 
the most common type of expectation. This prevailing idealism, 
now to be examined here at considerable length, is at once ab- 
stract and perfectionistic—at least in its outer form. Thus it 
looks forward to the realization of some ideal that—so goes the 
claim—really lies outside of the present actual life and all so- 
called sordid or at least quite unideal affairs and that in some 
way is given to life from without or from “above.” Its ideal, 
in short, has or is said or presumed to have the character of an 
other-world visitor and, at least in relation to the changes of 
the life that is here manifest and earthly and human and “prac- 
tical,” is pure and as|fixed (and as static in character as pure) rep- 
resenting some perfection as a passive being or condition, a 
sublimated status in quo, such as, for example, perfect peace, a 
redeemed humanity, government without disobedience, a uni- 
versal religion, and so on. As to the expected realization, too, 
nothing is more pertinent, more indicative of the abstraction and 
the static perfectionism, than the old story of the travelers on 
the highway, whose inquiries always found them at the same 
distance from their destination and who took comfort among 
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themselves in these words: “The blessed saints be praised! We're 
at least keeping even.” Creatures of a moving, changing world, 
such as this world is, and particularly as any history must find 
it, can never possibly either feel that they have realized or be 
said by others, interpreting their career, to have realized the 
fixed ideal, the static perfection of another world. They may 
easily “keep even” with it. This, however, only means that 
they must always be as far from it as at the start and that their 
pursuit of it is only with fine sentiments and unseeing hopes 
and with actions which, being necessarily formal and lifeless, 
can be only so much ritual. Piously, then, they may walk and 
walk and walk, but never in character or knowledge can they 
make any real progress toward the ideal—that lies so fixedly and 
eternally removed. And when at last they seem to have arrived, 
their arrival is simply because the appointed time has passed and 
because circumstances have brought it about and because they 
have been willing or have assumed a willingness to die to what 
they were—at the end of their always lifeless pursuit appropri- 
ately dying and entering into another world. Their activity 
made quite mechanical by an ideal so foreign to it, has simply 
found its splendid fulfilment and reward in a final rest! 

With such meaning, then, the common type of idealism is 
abstract and perfectionistic and what history, whether in its 
actual making or in the view of the student who would interpret 
the process of its making, must seem to be under such an idealism 
needs hardly to be said. A lifeless progress, its events as only 
sO many material facts, episodes, persons, or peoples, to a futile 
because unnatural goal, the end having no contact with the 
means to its attainment! A series, doubtless, with its last term, 
but in the series no real movement and in the last term only a 
cataclysm! 

Furthermore, this abstract and perfectionistic idealism, as 
partially indicated already, has the unavoidable effect of imput- 
ing to all those things which are incident to the pursuit of the 
ideal the character of impertinence and also even of unsympa- 
thetic, when not brutal, interference and violence. The ideal, 
in other words, is realized in spite of those incidents, or only 
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by overcoming them, not because of them or not through the ex- 
pression of anything native to them. Arrival being the sole 
interest of the journey, the scenery and the experiences of all 
sorts en route can have no part in the attainment and must be at 
worst interference and resistance, and at best the discipline of 
the kind that is said to chasten. Thus the present natural world, 
which simply constitutes the scenery and the experiences of the 
one great journey, that includes all others, to the ideal, is a world 
of resistance, not of positive help, and if its force or its law ever 
determine the course of man’s history, diverting him from his 
declared goal, it gets character as hard fate, hostile and blind to 
human interest. So the other-world ideal of perfectionism and 
the fixed antecedent purpose meet in this way, both giving rise 
to the experience and to the ideal of external fate. Man may will 
or by the historian or biographer be regarded as willing to 
realize, to arrive at, certain ideals, certain abstract, unworldly 
perfections, just as before we saw that he might act under some 
original and fixed plan or purpose, but an insistent worldliness, 
a brutal physical nature, must ever qualify his success or even 
defeat him, and he can have or can be seen as having no choice, 
his ideal not being realized or his purpose being undone, but to 
ask plaintively that his good will be taken for the deed, his vain 
but earnest will for Nature’s or Fate’s unsanctified performance. 
Again, let life and its history be read through the abstract ideal 
or the antecedent plan, and an unholy materialism, controlling 
both life and the interpretation of it, must stand out as a re- 
proach to the asserted idealism. Side by side with a “good will” 
Fate always looms very large. Many are the excellent men, 
vigorous and really human, who have been lifted violently out 
of their life and their times, or say out of their vital and vigorous 
humanity, by the historian or the biographer, simply because his 
idealism required a separation of life and its ideal or of positive 
activity and the human will accompanying the activity. Such 
men, it is true, have always had their earthly characters and 
entanglements, but these, when recognized at all, have been at- 
tached, not to their wills but to their “unreal selves.” As if any- 
thing that a man does must not bear its witness to what he 
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But now, very fortunately and, I think, as with all theories, 
this theory of abstract idealism with its perfectionistic expecta- 
tion and its human beings of good will and of real and unreal 
selves has never lived up to its own creed. Perhaps its real in- 
tent has ever been more comprehensive and more loyal to real life 
than its formulation could possibly be. But, in any case, instead 
of holding loyally to the notion that the ideal really belongs to 
another world and so should enter this, or man’s experience of 
this, from without, it has in practice refused to wait for its 
other-world ideal to arrive and make itself known, and has 
simply selected something of the present world and in feeling 
and imagination as well as with all the rites and honors of trans- 
figuration has transferred this to its world of the ideal. Indi- 
vidual human beings, privileged classes in society, special or 
chosen tribes, the whole race of mankind, held so sacredly apart 
from other kingdoms of nature, racial and national conceits of 
all sorts, particular institutions and customs from the church 
down to some special industry claiming protection, peculiar atti- 
tudes of mind such as unreasoning faith or as the notion of 
science or of art “only for its own sake” or as so-called “good 
will’—already mentioned here and usually if not always synony- 
mous with loyalty to some vested interest, certain phases or 
phrases of human expression, and even certain parts and func- 
tions of the human body and certain animals—all these at one 
time and another have had their turns at the advantage and high 
distinction of abstractly idealistic translation and at being the 
objects of perfectionistic expectation, even to wearing for longer 
or shorter period the halo of the supernatural. 

There is indeed no habit or institution, no fixed interest or 
formal condition of life, that, as it has been developed and con- 
sciously asserted and maintained, has failed to get some tint or 
color of the supernatural. Search mankind’s long history, and 
nothing of importance in man’s positive experience will be found 
not to have had its day or age out of this world in some service of 
the other. Even Christianity implies just this and likewise such 
isms as Americanism—in the feeling and confident assertion of 
many people—or as socialism really shows it, claiming as they do 
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a certain exaltation, a certain presumed independence of what 
is natural. The millenium has never been envisaged just in gen- 
eral, but always under the conditions of some chosen mode of 
life. So, in short, has the course of history ever been a sort of 
dreaming. Men have but dreamt the things of this world into 
another. ~ ~ 

And contemplation of the dreaming with its idealization and 
transfiguration of all sorts of things has a deep fascination. It 
suggests a sunrise seen from a high mountain; the light spread- 
ing, the shadows changing, the mists lifting and clearing, and at 
last even the lowest and darkest places becoming touched with 
the new light. It recalls the fairy stories of one’s childhood 
that told how the fairies went about and touched the flowers 
with their beautiful colors, neglecting none. The statement has 
sometimes been made, and made certainly with a basis of pro- 
found truth, that anything, whatever its special character or 
whatever even its apparent insignificance, may be treated at least 
theoretically as a first principle, as a term of classification and 
explanation for all that is. Are all things water or air or fire 
or earth? Are they, possibly, in view of modern discoveries, 
electricity? All things are or with some truth, since the truth 
must be quite democratic, may be—to a sufficiently deep under- 
standing or a sufficiently inspired mind—any one of these or 
anything else you please. Deeply, theoretically, serious thought, 
not unlike monomania, need be no respecter of things. Is not 
any city or for that matter any smallest town a real hub of the 
universe? As the true, then, may be and has been thus demo- 
cratic, giving now to this and now to that a primary and monar- 
chical importance, so the ideal may be and in history certainly 
seems to have been democratic also. The ideal may belong, as 
the theory would have it, to another world, but the things of this 
world have shown a remarkable capacity for being ideal. In 
practice the ideal other world has been only this world taken 
piecemeal. 

What humor, then, is here? Must abstract idealism con- 
fess to an illusion? And, the illusion admitted and the ideal 
world recognized as only a piecemeal translation of the real, 
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what new idealism and what new type of expectation will take 
the place of the old? In order to answer these questions it is 
necessary to consider carefully the source and motive of all 
idealistic regard, as follows. 

In the first place, to return momentarily to the purposive 
view of action, an antecedent purpose, definitely present in con- 
sciousness, is always formed by existing conditions of custom 
and institution and—such in reality is the import of the pur- 
pose itself—these conditions, it is felt, must be preserved' and 
all things else made to conform to them. But, given such definite 
purpose, external resistance, as has been shown, is as sure as 
fate and when the resistance is felt the expected realization is 
thereupon made abstractly ideal or dependent on a life here- 
after, where and when the fatal resistance will be absent. In 
short the resistance throws the purpose skyward or heavenward, 
the ideal other-world, except for an important qualification that 
will follow, having always been only a sublimated region for the 
reception and maintenance of obstructed human purposes. To 
speak with seeming flippancy and yet with intent of large mean- 
ing, collision and fatal resistance have constantly shocked men, 
as they have sought to carry out their specific purposes, to the 
seeing of stars. Struck by opposing fate they have seen stars— 
the heavenly stars being only their translated purposes. So is 
the other world made rather a translation of this than the inde- 
pendent source of the ideals of this. 

But, secondly, in the present attempt to explain the regard 
of the idealist, man’s purposes, when heaven-placed by a resist- 
ing and obstructing fate, lose their local and earthly form or 
setting and become general or spiritual—this being the important 
qualification that was promised. The translated purposes are in- 
deed so many stars, elemental stars, flung out to their orbits in 
the firmament of human experience by some deep cosmic—or 
psychic?—process. The other world of the ideal, therefore, is 
not only, as has been said, this world taken piecemeal, but also 
this world taken elementally or seen through the glory that is 


* Sometimes, it is true, they must be, not preserved but modified or even overthrown. In 
such instances, however, the asserted purposes only represent a loyalty to some newly de- 
veloped mode of life, relatively unorganized perhaps, but not without some organization. 
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declared by its starry heavens. It is, too, not truly another 
world, but this world as ideal. An idealized thing is a thing 
“translated” and the translation has ever followed this formula: 
“Not the outer manifestation, but the essential principle; not 
the earthly object, but the star,” and in view of this formula or 
of the ideal world as this world taken piecemeal and elementally, 
we can at least begin to see how the standpoint of the prevalent 
abstract idealism and perfectionism, under which, more or less 
consciously, so much history has been interpreted, must be 
modified. 

Still, in the third place, it is important to avoid two dangers 
of serious misunderstanding. The first of these relates to the 
possible impression, from what has been said, of something 
derogatory attaching to the world of the ideal or to the act of 
idealization. Have not ideals been represented here as but so 
many defeated purposes? Unrealizable here in this world, thanks 
to the opposing fate, man’s hopes would seem to be relegated to 
another, and accordingly confession of failure to be the source 
and motive of all idealization. This interpretation of the facts, 
however, is altogether too casual, for the process of relegation, 
so-called, transforms even while it transfers man’s obstructed 
purposes, and to recognize the character of the transformation— 
from earthly objects to elements—is not merely to remove the 
suspicion of anything derogatory but also actually to make the 
motive of the ideal, not failure, but victory. A given purpose 
may in some sense be defeated and abandoned, but it is also 
idealized, and this means that the spirit of it, the primary essen- 
tial intent, is still held in thought and will and, as of peculiar 
importance, that even the literal purpose as originally conceived 
and asserted cannot have been without some warrant. The 
spirit has ever given worth to the letter. Accordingly the ex- 
perience of the ideal is truly one of victory. Can there ever 
be resistance or obstruction to the essential spirit of anything? 
Can even fate, however much it may oppose and impair the let- 
ter, ever withstand the spirit? The spirit, as has been said here, 
knows no conflict with fate. 

So nothing derogatory was intended; on the contrary, the 
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intent was distinctly and positively appreciative. But, to turn 
now to the second danger, this,. relating to the apparent isolation 
of the ideal, may not be dispelled so easily. Plainly abstract 
idealism and perfectionism must confess to an illusion. Their 
ideal world has proved to be not yonder or hereafter, but here 
and even now. In spite of all that has been said, however, in 
the way of showing the world of the ideal to be but the real 
world taken piecemeal and the real world taken elementally, the 
disposition will still be strong to isolate the ideal and to interpret 
life and history from the standpoint of its isolation. The actual 
seems so unideal! The stars although “here and now” are not of 
this earth! But on the contrary, at least if this recurrent analogy 
to the elemental stars be anything more than a pleasant figure, 
the actual as here and now is itself the ideal; not merely, it is 
true, in any single form or detail or to any partial view, not 
merely definitely and statically, but in the fulness of its present 
activity, in the vitality and the possibility of it, in the constant 
conflict of its loyalty at once to what is definite and at least seems 
fixed and to what is essential. Are not the stars, being elemental, 


also the hidden indwelling forces of the earth as well as the 
visible glory of the heavens? The prevailing idealism, then, 
needs to be, let me say, not for a single moment less idealistic 
but more so, finding the ideal here as well as yonder, and ac- 
cordingly at the same time to be more realistic. The imagined 
aloofness of the ideal is only an illusion created by its intensity 
and immediacy, by its comprehensiveness and commanding 


presence. 

And how can I say further what I would? Certainly ex- 
pression is not easy. But what can a realistic idealism mean if 
not just what common sense is saying so often, namely, that the 
nearest and the realest things are often at once the most wonder- 
ful and the least appreciated? Is the clod upon which the foot 
of the idealistic dreamer rests, whose gaze is into the infinitudes of 
space and time, less wonderful or less inspiring than what he is 
gazing at? Is it any less truly a region of primary or elemental 
forces or of unmeasured distances or of marvelous possibilities ? 
One difference, perhaps, is to be observed. The far and the 
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near are likely to differ in dynamic value, that is, in their de- 
mand for action, the elemental as here and now being rather a 
mode of motion than a constitution or a condition of being, or 
dynamically rather than statically primary and elemental, and 
as yonder instead of here being just the reverse of this in char- 
acter. But such a difference would only make the realistic view 
even more idealistic than idealism itself. Nothing is so really 
idealistic as action. 

Of course, as called to mind already, there is humor in a 
view that thus brings the ideal to earth, and one is led to think 
of those who go about looking everywhere for their glasses only 
to discover that the lost articles have been in place and in use 
all the time. Such disillusionment is always humorous, so that 
idealism become realistic and immediate cannot but laugh at its 
one-time abstraction and far perfectionistic vision. Moreover 
to catch the humor now will help the understanding. Also, catch- 
ing the humor ourselves, we should expect to find that in history, 
when specifically men have lived through the experience of 
which for the most part the foregoing is only a general account, 
when in some concrete way they have suffered the discomfiture, 
first, of resistance and defeat for their plans or for their civiliza- 
tion, and then of the disillusionment of their subsequent idealistic 
dreaming, they have felt the humor too. We should, I say, ex- 
pect this, and in fact history affords cases in which the feeling 
is seen to have been keen. A people identified with its particular 
civilization, when at last the inevitable conflict that can have only 
one outcome has set in between its civilization and nature, its 
human purpose and fate, has always been able and ready to 
laugh over its disappointment. In its midst there have indeed 
appeared very sober-minded men, serious even to mournful mien 
and tragic measures and distant unworldly vision, but even these 
men have often shown a rich humor, and also they have never 
been without contemporary fatalists and materialists who have 
been peculiarly prone to laughter. Is it possibly a spirit of 
bravado that thus leads a people, feeling the atmosphere of its 
life charged with pending disaster and downfall, to turn to humor 
and comedy? Certainly when a national literature has become 
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fatalistic, as in the case of the Greek drama, there has always 
been a large deposit of comedies and the spirit of comedy has 
seemed to get only more inordinate as the tragedy has deepened, 
that is, as even the hopes put in the distant future or the here- 
after have perforce been abandoned and the ideal has been, as 
in the end it always must be, identified even with the present and 
actual or natural. “When man is, death is not. When death is, 
man is not. So why fear death? Or why dream of the here- 
after? Eat, drink, and above all be merry.”” Such words, in part 
adapted from Epicurus, show the humor and the laughing bra- 
vado of a dying civilization. But also they show more than mere 
bravado, and the life of their time has always exhibited more. 
They show that human nature is still undaunted, as capable of 
stoic superiority as of laughter; the one capacity in truth being 
only an earnest of the other. They show a people in its comedy 
able to laugh at its own foibles, in its Epicureanism making 
laughter and pleasure its first demand on fate and so in its life 
as a whole ready or all but ready to abandon, not only its tra- 
ditional purposes, become so small and inadequate as to be amus- 
ing, but also its far idealistic vision, and at the same time to 
accept even to the point of sanctioning and willing the new life 
and the larger life that has set in. Thus the comedians and the 
merry-makers are significantly the forerunners, if not the natural 
and appropriate contemporaries, of those, perhaps outwardly 
more heroic, whose mission it is, as great leaders and reformers, 
positively and directly to interpret the pending fate to be only an 
ideal or spiritual fulfilment of the people’s original purposes. 
Wherefore, if a nation’s humor as it develops means what 
has been suggested, not only do we get a better understanding of 
what it is to life to find the ideal immediately in the real, but 
also we have, I think, an additional reason for preferring an 
idealism of the realistic type to an abstract idealism, and so for 
viewing the course of history accordingly. Real humor has such 
a fine insight and its evidence is therefore so convincing. It is 
brave. It is at once idealistic and realistic. It both has vision 
and assists present action. And so from its testimony, quite 
as much as from the other evidence that has been given, our 
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new idealism, instead of being abstract and perfectionistic, must 
supplant the old with something altogether different. To recall 
certain phases from earlier paragraphs, when regard is had to 
the ideal as elemental, our new idealism must be realistic and 
naturalistic and, when the ideal is seen as this world taken piece- 
meal, experimental. For such an idealism, too, facing reality 
as it does, there can be no external fate and, as for the results 
to history, consistently with it the historian must value life at 
any time as more than antecedent or merely instrumental to what 
is to come at some later time. At any time and place the life 
that is going on must always be more and be represented as 
more than just those visible instruments of historic person 
or institution with which so easily, being prejudiced by 
some assumed future goal, the historian has often identified it. 
In short the living present of any time is not merely “historic.” 
It may, it is true, be separated into what is formally visible and 
what is invisible, and with this separation a distinction may be 
drawn between what is past, the dead past, present only in records 
and positive vestigia of all sorts, and the future, the unknown 
future, not formally present at all or present only as impulse or 
power or possibility and so not yet “historic.” But history, get- 
ting its cue only from such a distinction, is manifestly artificial. 
The living present of any time cannot live and be so divided, and 
a history, accordingly, that would represent its life, its vital unity, 
cannot be content with what is thus either dead or not yet born. 

But such a conclusion as this may appear quite meaningless, 
if not positively absurd. Quietly but firmly I may be reminded 
that history is history, not present living of whatever time. The 
future, I am told, is hardly a field of historic interest, while the 
past that does concern history truly is past distinctly and charac- 
teristically. Yet surely there is another than the dead past and 
also, although history may deny all concern with the future, 
because it is unborn, still any historical sequence, any series of 
events in time does and must imply a future and imply, too, some- 
thing about the future. The real future, then, is never merely 
hereafter nor is the past merely gone before, and the history that 
would be true would appear to need to revive the past at least a 
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little, instead of killing it quite dead, and to have in mind, not a 
wholly unborn future, but the always implicit or immanent future; 
for, again, any real and living present, whatever its date, compre- 
hends both past and future in a vital unity. And all of this, I 
think, amounts only to saying that our realistic idealism, for 
which fate can be no opponent of purpose or for which the ideal 
must be as present as it is real, demands that the historian include 
among his facts or data for any period which he studies and re- 
ports an over-historical or a super-historical factor, a living 
something giving to the period an eternal or temporally superior 
character, and also recognize and duly appreciate this factor in 
its historical superiority. Really all historians do include some- 
thing over-historical, but many fail to recognize and appreciate 
what they have. Our realistic idealism demands the appreciation. 
History is like a journey, and the true goal of any journey 
should always comprise and be interpreted as comprising the 
journeying, whatever else may belong to it—the journeying and 
all its manifold acts and experiences. Steps and stations and 
distant goals are historical, but in the journeying there is also 
that which is over-historical. 

Now in several striking ways history may be seen to imply 
the required over-historical factor or to imply the constant im- 
mediacy of the ideal here insisted upon. An abstract idealism, 
it is true, may make one quite blind to any such thing. Thus, 
once more, the abstract idealist, as so much that has been said 
here has indicated, can see history as only the forward progres- 
sion according to some fixed purpose toward some impossible 
perfection. If the purpose fail, as in time it must, another like 
it takes its place and the forward progression is repeated with 
its unavoidable conflict between the asserted purpose and an 
outside fate and with its requirement of a sacrifice of the un- 
ideal present life to the abstract future. Moreover, say what 


one will, the facts of history do seem to show such fixed progres- - 


sion to distant goals and in general to accord with the abstract] 

idealistic view. They accord, however, just because naturaliy 
and properly enough histories are selective or piecemeal and 
analytical and so are written of particular things interesting at 
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the time in some peculiar way. They are written of political 
England, of Roman or Protestant Christianity, of modern com- 
merce, of philosophical materialism, of civilized man, of 
organic life, and so on. And being so written, instead of 
being directly histories of real life, or of all life, they have 
been held each to its peculiar end or interest, about which in a 
gradual realization, when not also in a gradual decline, to ar- 
range the various pertaining changes or events of all sorts. But 
such abstract histories, whatever their appropriateness or what- 
ever their accord not so much with the facts as with their facts, 
or whatever their interest in and to the consciousness of their 
times, are superficial and partial and in just so far artificial very 
much as all specialism is artificial. They are not whole histories. 
They do not and cannot see the whole of life at any time. They 
may or must in spite of themselves include something repre- 
sentative of wholeness, but they blind themselves to this even 
when it is very near at hand. 
So, to repeat, in several ways history should be seen to imply 
an over-historical factor or the constantly immediate ideal— 
either of these two keeping it whole—and the several ways re- 
ferred to, three in particular, are as follows: First, history is 
really superior to any single direction; whatever it may be to a 
narrow and partial view, in respect to the whole life of any time 
or any period it is not unilinear. Second, it has expression in a 
conflict that is at once perennial and with special meaning what- 
ever the victories or the defeat, always equal or drawn, the 
parties to the conflict being, for example, pleasure and pain, good 
and evil, law and lawlessness, knowledge and ignorance, wealth 
and poverty, man and nature, life and death, or purpose and 
fate, and the issue in any of these cases always remaining a 
real issue. And, third no period of history is ever without per- 
sonal individuals, some small and commonplace, some great, but 
all as persons over-historical and with the perennial conflicts and 
the independence of single direction bearing witness to the liv- 
ing presence of the ideal as well as to wholeness of life at any 
time. These three marks of the special character of history here 
insisted upon I would consider in order, concluding this essay 
with a brief reference to each. 
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As to direction the course of life viewed partially may or 
even must appear unilinear, the particular alignment depending 
obviously on the selected and abstracted interest under which the 
various facts are approached. But life itself, if I may so speak, 
at any time is a sphere, not any single line, and anything making 
it seem linear or unilinear is abstract and can have value and 
meaning only as so much analysis or only as experiment has 
value and meaning. There is, perhaps, in the facts the same 
case against a unilinear history that there is against a geocentric 
or a heliocentric or in any respect a unicentric astronomy. An 
infinite solar system, although centric, can have no set single 
center. A comprehensive history can have no one goal, no one 
direction. It may or even must be always directional, that is, 
capable of appearing to bear now toward one selected end and 
now toward another; but no one direction is the direction. Thus 
we may be able, consistently with manifest facts, to find and 
write a long history under the standpoint of some one direction, 
that is, a long history of anything we may choose, but sooner or 
later, as is so often said, any such history has to be rewritten, 
and there is no rewriting that does not involve some change in 
the direction. And even were this source of variation negligible, 
there would still be the disturbing fact that the world must have 
as many different histories, that is as many different directions, 
as it has different things. In short the direction of history must 
be so whole or, as I like to say, so spiritual, so superdirectional 
or transcendental, that it holds an infinity of divergent cases or 
directions. The direction of history, however paradoxically, 
must be plural, not single. Indeed in respect to anything what- 
ever, personality or righteousness or sovereignty or deity or his- 
torical direction, the cannot be a; the must always be many, not 
cone. Even Auman history, although in life and thought a richly 
significant analysis and experiment, cannot be the history or 
whole history. 

But, secondly, closely related to the linear but not unilinear, 
directional but not singly directional character of whole history, 
there is the perennial character of all the conflicts of history. 
Quite beyond any peradventure history has its triumphs of life 
over death, of knowledge over ignorance, of government over 


pot 
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lawlessness, and so on, and in view of these triumphs one might 
conclude that its trend was toward some determinate goal, de- 
scribable at least in such a general term as life or knowledge or 
as pleasure or goodness, or—after Spencer—as perfect adapta- 
tion. But alas! no triumph ever takes place without a speedy 
renewal of the old conflict. This story, too, is such an old one 
that rehearsal of it can hardly be called for here. Moreover, it 
has recently been told in an interesting way by W. Benett in a 
book? bearing the suggestive title The Ethical Aspects of Evolu- 
tion Regarded as a Parallel Growth of Opposite Tendencies. As 
life is too deep and too large for any one goal, so also it is too 
deep and too large for any final triumph. Nothing that is re- 
garded worthy in life is ever without opposition, and certainly 
any success, however real, only induces new difficulties, the oppo- 
sition developing in equal measure. Again, whatever increases 
life may show, knowledge and ignorance, pleasure and pain, 
order and anarchy are ever in a constant ratio. The winds may 
always be tempered to the shorn lamb, but quite as truly the 
lamb in full fleece finds no lack of hostile winds. Life, then, or 
its history may exhibit a constant widening and deepening; in 
this sense there may be even more of it, and so it may be said to 
be progressive in respect to any of its supposed values; but also 
the opposing and equivalent increase makes it always the same 
life, the same by virtue of that constant ratio between what sup- 
ports and what attacks it at any time, and so, making it thus 
always the same, gives it an over-historical character. 

And, finally, if these two marks of that over-historical factor 
in all history for which I would contend in the interests at once 
of whole history and of a realistic and experimental idealism, 
seem somewhat intangible, being interesting possibly to specu- 
lative philosophy but not concrete enough for practical and posi- 
tive history, there remains still the third mark, mentioned above, 
namely, the individual person. Whatever his time and genera- 
tion, whatever his location and visible condition, in life and 
character the individual person is larger than any time or place 
or station and is a concrete fact without which no history has 
ever been either made or written. Personally, in other words, 


* Oxford, 1908. 
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all men whatever they may be as Babylonians, Egyptians, Jews, 
or Greeks, as Romans or Germans, as Englishmen or Americans, 
are of one time and piace and of one life. Personally they have 
that in their natures which makes them, great or small, superior 
to the differences either of geography or of history. In each one 
the whole lives and in the life of each the ideal needs no media- 
tion but is immediately present and real. In different ways Plato, 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, Rousseau, and, strange to say, at least 
in the opinions of some, even Nietsche, have all said this. In low 
estate or high the person is naturally and characteristically loyal 
not to the local and temporal and definitely visible, not to the 
formaliy established, the letter, but to the spirit, and the spirit 
once more, is over-historical. In history a time of personal self- 
assertion, of general individualism, is a time when, whether 
through a conscious fatalism or a conscious idealism, the eternal 
and universal is overwhelming the transitory and particular. 

What is typically or characteristically true of the personal 
individual is conspicuous in the genius, the great man. Genius 
is whole. In it ideal and real, purpose and fate, future and 
present, are one. Sprung as it is from the fulness of life, nut 
from any visible form or order, that is, as we say, born, not 
made, it is vital, large, free; it does not belong in any historical 
line; it makes history instead of being itself historical. As was 
said above, if history and civilization had lacked great men, its 
prophets and its martyrs, the case of purpose against fate would 
have little or nothing to rest upon and very much the same should 
be said of the case for the ideal against the real or for the whole 
against the part. Greatness has ever translated seeming fate 
into human purpose and has identified the immediately real with 
the ideal, the manifest part with the vital whole; and what great- 
ness has done at special moments or periods and with notable 
achievement all individuals are forever hammering at. 

In short individuality or personality is larger than any time 
or place or than any purpose, and being present and assertive in 
every period of history it makes history whole; it keeps the ideal 
present and real; it belies all evidence of external fate; it makes 
even history alive with something superhistorical. 
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V. ACCIDENT-HOURS 


Reference is made in Section III to a study of accident 
records (State of Illinois for the year 1910) which has been 
made by the writer. It will be recalled that of the accident re- 
ports examined, 2,687 gave a fairly accurate description of what 
happened preceding the given accidents; and 2,203 or 82.2 per 
cent of the 2,687 accidents conceivably might have been avoided 
if the injured or the fellow-servant, who was the cause of the 
accident in some cases, had had accurate muscular control. Of 
the 2,203 accidents which might have been avoided, the time at 
which 2,162 of these occurred was given. These reports were 
tabulated according to the hours of the day, and the results 
appear in Table V. In general, there is a rise in the number of 
accidents during the forenoon, a decided fall after the noon 
period of rest, and another rise in the afternoon hours. Further 


TABLE V 


AccipENT-Hours (ILLINOIS, 1910) 


Morning | Accidents Afternoon Accidents 
| 193 227 
| 257 | 145 
49 Other hours...... | 289 


conclusions must be withheld until certain factors are considered. 
A vital point is to be found, not in the number of accidents per 
hour, but in the number of accidents per hour during a period 
when the same number of employees are at work. 
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The figures given in Table V represent factories in which 
the working hours are not similar. While in general the working 
day is from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. with a rest period from 12 M. to I 
P.M. in the factories to which the statistics in Table V apply, 
there are important variations. In many factories especially 
where women are employed, the day begins at 7:30 A.M. The 
time of the lunch period at noon varies—in one plant employing 
about 3,000 men and women, the writer found that practically 
one-half of this number take their Junch period from 11 :30 to 
12. Frequently the employees begin their afternoon period of 
work at 12:45 P.M., and in some cities at 12:30 P.M. In the large 
cities the working day closes in a considerable number of cases 
at 5:30 P.M. or 5 P.M.; and if there is Saturday afternoon work, 
at 4 P.M. A study of the work-hours of the factories to which 
the figures in Table V apply shows that from 7 a.m. to 8 A.M., 
from II A.M. to I P.M., and after 5 P.M. a lesser number of em- 
ployees are at work than during the other work-hours, when the 
employees of all the factories represented are considered in the 
aggregate. If the table shows a smaller number of accidents 
during the hour from 7 to 8 a.m. than in the succeeding hour, it 
is not safe to infer that the danger of accident is correspondingly 
less, since a smaller number of persons are at work from 7 to 8 
A.M. than during the following hour. In Table V the periods 
from 8 to 11 A.M. and from 1 to 5 P.M. are of almost uniform 
employment. 

In considering this period of uniform employment the rate 
of work must be taken into account before definite conclusions 
may be drawn regarding the influence of fatigue. As pointed 
out in Section IV, the greater the speed of work, the greater is 
the danger of accident, and vice versa. Hence the question 
arises : Is the rate of work uniform in connection with dangerous 


machinery ? 

In a recent investigation by the United States Bureau of 
Labor, records were taken from hour to hour from stamping 
presses equipped with automatic counters for registering the 
Records were kept for twenty-three machines for 
With reference to the 


production. 
periods varying from one day to seven. 
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day.””? 


hours. 


to bear upon the work. 
to some extent a period of readjustment 
removed ; new stock is secured in order that the next period of 
activity may go forward unhindered. 
sense of accomplishment. 


The question arises: How do the afternoon totals compare 
with the forenoon totals? 
is not present. 


the forenoon totals. 
* Quoted from proof-sheets of Vol. XI of the “Report on Condition of Woman and Child 

Wage-Earners in the United States,” Senate Doc. No. 645, 61st Cong., 2d sess. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, 395. 
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results, the report of the Bureau of Labor says that it is ex- 
tremely probable “that there is an average slackening of activity 
on the part of the workers in the last hour and a half of the 
If this explanation be correct and be applied to the after- 
noon period of uniform employment from I to § 
seen that the last hour from 4 to 5 P.M. is probably one during 
which the rate of activity is much less than during the preceding 
In general and on the average it may be assumed that 
the afternoon period from I to 4 P.M., like the forenoon period 
from 8 to II A.M., is one of both uniform employment and of 
fairly uniform rapidity of work. 

From each of the three-hour periods of both uniform em- 
ployment and rapidity of work three other factors have been 
eliminated: (a) During the last half-hour of work before noon 
and before the time for closing there is likely to occur what is 
called the “final spurt,’ which comes with the realization that 
one’s work is nearly finished and which tends to reduce the dan- 
ger of accident because of the increased volitional forces brought 
(b) The close of the working period is 
accumulated work is 


P.M., it will be 


(c) There enters also the 
The worker may proceed more lei- 
surely to the close of the period, after he has accomplished a cer- 
tain amount of work and has his task well in hand.* 


But an adequate basis of comparison 
In the first place, the forenoon period is often 
longer than the afternoon period. Further, it is not correct to 
compare the totals for the hours from I to 4 P.M. with those from 
8 to 11 A.M. because the existence of a Saturday half-holiday 
during the summer, and in some trades throughout the year, de- 
presses the afternoon totals, while a high number of accidents 
on Monday mornings after the Sunday holiday unduly increases 


Also, the evidence indicates that the rapidity 
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of work is considerably lessened in the last hour and a half of 
the day’s work and the chances of accident are correspondingly 
decreased. 

Fig. 3 illustrates Table V and makes graphic the more or 
less regular increase in the number of accidents during both the 
forenoon and afternoon periods of uniform employment and of 
uniform speed of activity. The fall in the number of accidents 
following the noon period of rest is striking. When it is re- 
called that Table V and Fig. 3 apply only to those accidents 


No. of accidents. ...50 10° 150 200 250 300 


Accidents— 
7 to 8 A.M. 
8 to 9 A.M. 


9 to 10 A.M. 
1o to Ir A.M. 


It A.M, to1r2 M. 


12 M. tol P.M. 


I to2 P.M. 


2 to 3 P.M. 


3 to 4 P.M. 


4 tos P.M. 


5 to6 P.M. 
Other hours 


Fic. 3 


(Class B) which were immediately preceded by muscular inac- 
curacies of small proportion (see Section III), further illu- 
mination thus will be given to the law of fatigue as stated at the 
close of Section III; namely, that the increasing muscular inac- 
curacy accompanying uninterrupted work results im increasing 
numbers of accidents. 

The question of accident-hours has hardly been raised as yet 
in the United States. Only a few states, such as Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Illinois, require that the exact time of accidents 
be reported to the offices of factory inspection. At best, sta- 
tistics of accident-hours in the United States are unsatisfactory. 
Table VI is prepared from the accident records of Wisconsin 
for the year 1907-8. It should be noted that in Table VI 
and in the tables of accident-hours which follow that all accidents 


‘Bur. of Labor and Industr. Statis. (Wis.), r4th Biennial Report, Part I (1907-8), 78. 
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are included—those due to the breaking of machinery, etc.; 
whereas in Table V (Illinois statistics) only those accidents are 
classified which conceivably might have been avoided if the in- 
jured parties had had accurate muscular control. The question 
is raised by the compiler of the Wiscensin figures why the largest 


TABLE VI 


AccIDENT-Hours (WISCONSIN, 1907-8) 


Morning Accidents Afternoon Accidents 


1560 Ito1:s 247 
244 2 to 2:5 407 
427 3 to 3:5 435 
486 4 to 4: 446 
376 5 tos: 277 


number of accidents did not occur in the last hour of work. 
Since many establishments close at some point between 5 and 6 
P.M. the lessened number of accidents for this hour may be ac- 
counted for in this way in large measure. The explanation for 
the relative decrease in the number of accidents from II to 12 
P.M. may be threefold: (a) As in Illinois, there may be whole 
shifts of men and women who take their lunch period at 11 :30 
A.M., and hence are not working during the last half-hour; (0) 
There presumably is a slackening of the rate of work with a 
correlative decrease in danger of accident; (c) Some workmen 
with a surplus of energy may experience the “final spurt” and 
thus the danger of accident may be lessened. 

At all events, a consideration of the Wisconsin statistics for 
the hours of uniform employment and uniform rapidity from 8 
to 11 A.M. and from I to 4 P.M. would eliminate many extrane- 
ous elements and justify the conclusion, as in the case of the 
Illinois statistics, that fatigue is a causal factor in accidents. 

Table VII shows the distribution of accidents through the 
day in New England and southern cotton mills.® The table in- 
cludes figures from three series. 

Of the three series presented, that of accidents in one New England 


mill for an eight-year period is the most significant, since it shows the 
comparatively unhindered operation of uniform causes. In this series the 


* Op. cit., Senate Doc. No. 645. Vol. I, 395. 
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TABLE VII 
ACCIDENT-Hovurs Cotton MILLs) 


Afternoon 


Accidents 


Morning Accidents 


163 1:01 to 2 141 
208 2:01 to 3.. 105 
251 3:01 to 4. 203 
242 «|| 4:01 to 5.. 147 
II 5:01 too g2 


percentage of accidents gradually rises during the forenoon until 11 o'clock, 
and then there is a decided drop. In the afternoon the percentage remains 
comparatively low until 4 o’clock, when there is a considerable rise followed 
by a large decrease in the percentage during the last hour of the day. .... 
The accident distribution is apparently a product of at least two factors. 
The worker in beginning gradually increases his speed, the result being a 


combination of increasing speed with growing fatigue. A basis is thus 


furnished for a growing accident rate. As already indicated, there is an 
increase in percentage of accidents both in morning and afternoon; but in 
the latter period the process is not repeated on the same scale as during the 
morning hours. The drop at the end of the period has several factors which 
vary from industry to industry. The fatigue is itself a large element in the 
result. It finally overcomes to a degree the driving energy which lias kept 
up the speed.® 

In presenting tables of accident-hours compiled from the 
records of nineteen establishments engaged in metal manufacture 
(a special inquiry made by the United States Department of 
Labor) and from the unpublished records of the Indiana depart- 
ment of factory inspection for two years, the Bureau of Labor 
says, by way of analysis of the figures: 

It is evident that in the inter-relation of influences acting upon the situa- 
tion now one and now another may be dominant. The most constant factor 
will be fatigue. It will be present in varying proportion in every case. It 
may act with the tendency to increase speed and thus to produce a greater 
number of accidents. It may in the end become so pronounced that speed 
is reduced and the accident rate lowered. (It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this lowered accident rate is presumably far higher than it would 
be were the laborer working at this reduced rate while yet unfatigued.) 

There will be some tendency to minimize the factor of fatigue in the 
above process, because it is not a matter of acute sensation. It gradually 
upsets those nice adjustments of the living organism upon which depend 
efficient labor and the safety of the worker... .. Reduce the alertness and 


* Ibid. 
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the exactness with which the body responds to the necessities of its labor, 
and by just so much have you increased the liability that the hand will be 
misplaced that fraction of an inch which means mutilation. 

The law of fatigue is a universal law. We may change its operation, but 
cannot eliminate the fact The weaker organism suffers soonest and 
most." 

It may be well to note here the two methods of tabulating 
accidents according to hours. The unsatisfactoriness of both 
methods is due to the fact that accidents occurring from one to 
fifteen minutes before or after a given hour, say 8 A.M., are 
frequently reported as occurring at 8 a.m. In Table VII, 
accidents are tabulated from 7:01 to 8 A.M., etc., and accidents 
which realiy happen after eight o’clock and belong to the second 
hour are included in the record for the first hour of work. Thus 
to each hour-period of the day many accidents are accredited 
which really belong to the succeeding hour. Ten to eleven A.M. 
in Table VII, for instance, really means 10:15 to 11:15 A.M. Or 
thereabouts, and the greatest number of accidents really occurred 
somewhat later in both the forenoon and afternoon periods than 
is indicated. 

On the other hand, in Tables V and VI accidents have been 
tabulated from 7 to 7.59 A.M., etc. This method is incorrect in 
the other direction. Some accidents occurring shortly before 
8 a.M. and in the first hour of work have been reported as oc- 
curring at 8 A.M., and hence are included in the record for the 
second-hour period. In the succeeding ten tables both methods 
have been used, as far as the writer can determine. On the 
whole, it appears that the inaccuracies of the two sets of errors 
to a certain extent counterbalance each other. 

The Minnesota Bureau of Labor has recently published a table 
giving a classification of hours of the accidents which were re- 
ported to the Bureau during the year August I, 1909, to July 
31, 1910. In commenting on this table the Bureau says :* 

Fatigue and nerve strain also have a place among the causes of acci- 
dents and the table and chart below (see Report) suggest that it may be an 
important place. The question should be given further consideration. 

7 Op. cit., Senate Doc. No. 645. Vol. I, 395. 

* Bureau of Labor, etc. (Minn.), 12th Biennial Report (1909-10), 137, 140. 
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The curves seem conclusive that .... fatigue largely explains the lapse 
of attention that causes injury in the later portion of the working period. 


In the study of accident-hours, European countries, notably 
France and Germany, are far ahead of the United States. In 
France, a study of accident-hours has been made by Professor A. 
Imbert of the University of Montpelier. He found that a study 
of 5,534 accidents distributed among 140,407 workers in the 
circonscription de Toulouse gave results similar to those indi- 
cated by Table VIII. These statistics apply to wood-workers, 
the chemical industries, building trades, etc. Table VIII refers 


TABLE VIII 
AccipENT-Hours (FRANCE, 1904) 


Morning Accidents || Afternoon Accidents 


132 
310 
421 
513 
254 


to the year 1904, represents all industries, and covers the depart- 
ments of Herault, Aveyron, Lozere, Cantal, and Tarn.® Imbert 


interprets these figures as follows: 

A large number of accidents result directly from the physical or mental 
fatigue of the workmen at the moment of the accident and this assertion 
can easily be proved by innumerable instances... .. One result .... is 
that fatigue renders the workman less apt to avoid accident since he cannot 
make (“ne peut plus réaliser”) as intense an effort as usual nor execute 
movements of his normal rapidity Two facts are shown very clearly 
by this table of figures (see Table VIII); namely, the considerable share 
played by fatigue in producing accidents and the equally important influence, 
in the inverse sense, of the midday hour of rest.” 

Fatigue being the inevitable consequence of work, accidents inexorably 
increase from hour to hour. 

Imbert refers to the inquiries made by M. Le Roy, division 
factory inspector of Toulouse, for the years 1903 and 1904, and 
says that the results, which apply to several thousands of acci- 

*A. Imbert and M. Mestre, “Nouvelles statistiques d’accidents du travail,” Rev. Scien- 


tifigue, October 21, 1905, 521. 
* A. Imbert, “Les accidents du travail et les compagnies d’assurances,”’ Rev. Scientifique, 


June 4, 1904, 715. 
" See Footnote 7. 
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dents, are in harmony with his results (“toutes, sans exception, 
presentent les caractéres généraux que nous avons énuméré 
cidessus”’). An excerpt from M. Le Roy’s analysis is subjoined. 
It is indisputable, in fact, that the more fatigued a worker is, the more 
liable he is to accident. The accident is then the consequence of the com- 
bined results of physical depression, relaxed attention, and less rapid move- 
ments 
has been made bring us necessarily to a consideration of fatigue as one of 
the chief causes of accidents This cerebral fatigue, due to monotonous, 
speeded-up labor, induces a nervous depression which is betrayed by inat- 
tention, very often resulting in accident. It is precisely this form of fatigue 
that explains the increasing progression of accidents with the progress of 
working hours in industries where work is most often limited to watching 
machinery.” 


Germany was among the first nations to require that accident- 
hours be reported. Table IX is compiled from the German acci- 
dent statistics for the years 1887 and 18091, and applies to all of 
the various trades and to agriculture combined. The accidents 
represented in Table IX appear to have been reported with more 
system than that shown in the reporting of accident-hours in 


other countries, with the possible exception of France. Table 
IX represents a wide and comprehensive range of accidents." 


TABLE IX 


Morning Accidents Afternoon Accidents 


1,541 

2490 3,229 

mr to12... | 3,233 ‘ 2,824 


The results of the investigations made in Germany in the 
years 1897 and 1907 are similar in the main to those given in 
Table IX.'* Of the 81,284 accident cases reported for the year 


**See Brandeis and Goldmark, Ten-Hour Law for Women (New York), 241, 242. 

"' See E. R. Krejcsi, 8 Cong. Intern. d’Hyg. et de Demog., VII, 328; also the 24th Annual 
Report, Commissioner of Labor (U.S.), Vol. I, 1132-34; also the 17th Annual Report, New 
York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 730-939. 

See Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichs-Versicherungsamts, Beiheft I, Teil 1 (1910); also 
see Bulletin of the Burcau of Labor, No. 92 (January, 1911). It should be noted that these 
German statistics refer to fatal accidents and to those cases where the injured was disabled 
for more than thirteen weeks. They include the accident reports from the mining, quarrying, 
iron-and-steel, metal-working, textile, wood-working industries and from the building trades. 
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1907, 13.87 per cent occurred between the hours of 6 and 9 A.M., 
and 28.42 per cent between the hours of 9 A.M. and 12 M.; while 
13.81 per cent happened between the hours of 12 and 3 P.M., and 
26.32 per cent between the hours of 3 and 6 p.m. In regard to 
the 45,971 accident cases reported for the year 1897, the per- 
centages of the accidents for the different sections of the day 
run approximately parallel with those given for the year 1907. 
For both years the increase in the number of accidents during 
the forenoon and afternoon periods is most pronounced in the 
metal-working trades. The percentages for the 424 accident 
cases reported in 1907 for the South German metal-workers were 
as follows: 12.89 per cent for the hours from 6 to 9 A.M., and 
37.23 per cent for the hours from 9 A.M. to I2 M., and 11.93 per 
cent for the hours from 12 M. to 3 P.M., and 32.22 per cent for 
the hours from 3 to 6 P.M. 

In England little attention has been given to accident-hours ; 
a partial and inadequate list of accidents in factories and work- 
shops for the year 1903 may be found in the British Sessional 
Papers, House of Lords.’® Table X gives the figures of a recent 
study of accident-hours in Belgium (1907) and applies to all 


industries.!® 


TABLE X 
(BELGIUM, 1907). 


Morning Accidents Afternoon Accidents 


500 136 

454 403 

586 | 3 787 

835 504 

675 err 568 
In Copenhagen, Dr. H. Bille-Top kept a record for ten years 
(1898 to 1907) of the industrial-accident cases which he was 
called upon to attend—according to the hour of their occur- 


ence.'? Dr. Bille-Top attributes the increase in the number of 
Vol. LIX, 211. 


** Ministére de l'industrie et du travail, Rapports annuels de Vinspection du travail (1907), 
212, 213. 

* H. Bille-Top, “Die Verteilung der Ungliicksfille der Arbeiten, die Wochentage und die 
Tagesstunden,” Centralbl. f. Allegemein. Gesundheitspfl., XXVII, 197. 
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accidents in both the forenoon and afternoon periods to increas- 
ing fatigue (“zunehmender Mudigkeit, zunehmender Abges- 
pannheit’’). 

u Professor G. Pieraccini and Dr. R. Maffei, head physicians 
in the Royal Main Hospital, Florence, have made an investiga- 
tion of the accidents (with reference to accident-hours) which P 
took place in some of the railway machine-shops of Italy (1901 
to 1905). The results of their tabulation of accident-hours are 
given in Table XI. They omit the first hour of work of both 

TABLE XI 
AccIpENT-Hovrs (ITALy) 


Hours of Work Accidents 


periods of the day—because fewer workmen are at work than 
during the succeeding hours. The accidents for the correspond- 
ing hours of the forenoon and afternoon periods are added to- 
gether. Professor Pieraccini concludes that the protraction of 
the hours of labor raises the number of accidents with each suc- 
cessive hour, in both the first and second half of the day.'® 

In Vienna, Dr. Leo Verkauf has made some investigation of 
accident-time in connection with insurance studies. His figures 
refer to those industries (in Austria) in which a short recess, 
sometimes of thirty minutes, is given at 10 A.M. and at 4 P.M.?® 
They show an increase in the number of accidents for the first 
three hours of the forenoon and of the afternoon periods. With- 
out some sort of comparative basis covering the same industries, 
the effects of the recess are difficult to determine. 

Many conditions in Europe are different from those in the 
United States. Yet the fact that European investigations are 
uniformly emphatic in the assertion that the danger of accident 
increases with continued work is most significant for the Ameri- 
can situation. The fatigue effects of the great and feverish haste 
**See Brandeis and Goldmark, op. cit., 252. 

*E. R. Krejesi, op. cit., 328. 
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at which things are done in the United States must be added to 
the regular fatigue effects of the more deliberate European 
methods of operation. 

Table XII gives the statistics to which reference has been 
made in the preceding paragraphs. The totals appear at the 
bottom of the table. From these figures it is not possible to 
make a comparison of the number of accidents occurring in the 
forenoon with those of the afternoon because the Saturday and 
other half-holidays depress the afternoon totals and because the 
forenoon period is frequently of greater length than the after- 
noon period. No attempt has been made to tabulate accidents 


TABLE XII 
SuMMARY OF AcCIDENT-Hours 


Hours 7to8 8tog 9 toro rotor 12 tor! 1 to to4|4to to6 


Illinois | 150| 193| 246) 257] 49| 111] 156] 227| 260] 145 
Wisconsin ....| 156| 244| 48 247| 407| 27 
U.S. (cotton | 
mills) | 208] 251 141! 203} 92 
Minnesota ... | 380 653 439| 634| 159 
Indiana, etc. ..| 818 |1,072 |1,332/1, 043 |1,054 |1,199 | 353 
France(for1903)| 18} 40} 118 
France(for1g04)| 132| 310| 513| 254 
Germany (for | 
1887) 1,598 |1,590| 587] 745 |1,037 |1,243 |1,178 1,306 
Germany (for 
1,857 !1,623] 7 982 |1,408 !1,986 |2,016 '1,518 
835| 675 136| 403| 787| 504| 568 
27 46 11| 18 22; 24) 24 
20 34 9 | 14 | 29| 20 


|4,993 6.326 |7»566 7,068 


2,289 |3,914 |5,646 6,533 14,834 
i 


according to the days of the week. Not only are there insuf- 
ficient statistics to be tabulated in this way, but the Sunday 
period of supposed rest introduces new and complex factors. 
The records for the day following pay-nights indicate that ab- 
normal factors have entered. As far as accident records go 
which may be tabulated by the days of the week, they indicate 
a large number of accidents on Monday, a much less number on 
Tuesday, a gradual rise till the close of the week, when the 
number of accidents on Monday is exceeded. “In many indus- 
tries, notably the iron and steel, mining, textile, and railway, the 


Total 
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number of accidents steadily increases from the first or middle 
of the week and attains a maximum for Saturdays.’’*° Sunday 
recreation seems to unfit workmen for steady work on Monday, 
“but fatigue evidently plays a role also; for even on Monday 
the number of accidents between 9 A.M and 12 o. is larger than 
between 6 and 9 A.M., even in proportion to the hours worked 
in the two periods.”’ 

Table XII gives the same general results as Table V (Illinois 
statistics): (@) A marked increase of accidents during the fore- 
noon period; (b) A decided fall after the noon period; and (c) 
Another marked rise in the afternoon period. Accurate conclu- 
sions regarding fatigue effects must be confined to those work- 
hours when the number actually at work is uniform and when 
the rapidity of work is fairly uniform. The hours of uniform 
employment and of uniform rapidity of work as determined in 
the early portion of this section, are from 8 to 11 A.M. and from 
1 to 4 P.M. On the basis of this analysis, Table XIII has been 
constructed; the figures have been taken from Table XII. The 
number of accidents for the first hour of the three-hour morning 


TABLE XIII 


AccipENT-Hours RESULTs) 


Fmst Hour Seconp Hour Tump 


8 to 9 Morning 9 to 10 Morning 10 to 11 Morning 


+ 
1 to 2 Afternoon | 2 to 3 Afternoon 3 to 4 Afternoon 


261 349 473 
Wisconsin. . 491 834 g21 
U.S. Cotton Mills. 349 416 445 
Minnesota. . 977 1,287 1,163 
France (1903) 48 60 102 
France (1904) 437 650 

Germany (1887) 1,500 2,106 

Germany (1891) 2,128 | 2,829 
Belgium. ..... 590 9890 
England 30 36 
Denmark 21 30 
Italy 206 | 258 


Total... 9,113 


*” Bureau of Labor Statistics (New York), 786, XVII. 


aE 
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| 12,230 15,004 
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period of uniform employment and rapidity has been added to 


the number of accidents for the first hour of the afternoon period 
of uniform employment and rapidity, and so on. The more or 
less regular increase in the number of accidents, hour by hour, 
from 9,113 to 12,230 and from 12,230 to 15,064, indicates quite 
definitely the results of fatigue in terms of actual accidents— 
inasmuch as extraneous elements have been largely accounted 
for and not included in these figures. 

Table XIII serves as a basis for the following conclusion: 
Continuous work, other things being equal, is accompanied, hour 
by hour, by an increasing number of accidents. Table XIII adds 
weight to the statement of the law of fatigue given at the close 
of Section III; the increasing muscular inaccuracy which accom- 
panies uninterrupted work results in increasing danger of acci- 
dent. Table XIII is offered in support of the thesis of this 
investigation, that fatigue is a cause of industrial accidents. 

In the following section an attempt will be made to answer 
the question, Has fatigue attracted attention to itself to the 
extent that it has been indicted as a cause of accidents by men 
of judicial and conservative mind ? 


VI. JUDICIAL FINDINGS AND DECISIONS 


The accident statistics presented in the preceding section were 
related mainly to the development of fatigue and to the increase 
of accidents during the regular ten-hour day. The figures for 
accidents occurring during overtime work are very inade- 
quate. Light is thrown on this point from two important 
sources: (a) the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and (b) the decisions of the courts. Although the material used 
in this chapter and gleaned from these two sources is largely 
incidental to the main function of these sources, it is for that 
reason of special value for this investigation. The overtime 
accident cases cited in this section are not intended to show the 
overtime,”’ since there is no ade- 


relative danger of working 
quate basis of comparison. The accident cases cited here are 
those apparently due to fatigue of overwork and per se are 
offered as additional evidence in defense of the thesis that fatigue 
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is a cause of accidents. No attempt has been made here to offer 
an exhaustive list of such cases. The purpose at this point is 
to cite cases which will establish the fact, not the quantitative 
extent, of fatigue resulting from working overtime as a cause 
of accidents. 

For several years past the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has concerned itself with a study of railway accidents; its find- 
ings are published quarterly. An excerpt germane to this inves- 
tigation follows: 

In nearly or quite every bulletin that has been issued, it has been neces- 
sary to record one or more collisions due to the mistakes or negligence of 
men who have been on duty so many hours as to raise the supposition, if not 
the presumption, that they had become drowsy, if they had not actually 
fallen asleep; and cases in which enginemen are definitely reported as being 
asleep on duty are common.” 


Table XIV presents a list of fifty-four railway accidents com- 
piled from the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In these cases, the person or persons responsible for the accident 
had been on duty periods of time varying from eleven hours and 


nineteen minutes to thirty-nine hours and twenty-five minutes 
without intermission (except where noted).? In respect to the 
accidents tabulated, the Interstate Commerce Commission either 
states or directly implies that “the men at fault had been on duty 
an excessive number of hours.”* The implication is clear that the 
fatigue of overtime work was the chief cause of these accidents 
involving loss of life and property. The facts upon which Table 
XIV is based are submitted as proof from an angle different 
from that of the preceding chapters that fatigue is a cause of acci- 
dents. Typical illustrations of what happened directly previous 
to the occurrence of the given accidents are given: 

Accident No. 8 (Table XIV). Flagman, who had been ordered to hold 
one of the trains, went into caboose to get red light; sat down to warm him- 
self and dry his clothes; fell asleep; had been om duty sixteen and a half 
hours. 

* Interstate Commerce Commission, Report, No. 18, ro. 


* The size of Table XIV is such that limitations of space do not permit its publication. 
Its contents, however, are indicated here. 


Footnote 1. 


bat 
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Accident No. 30. Due to forgetfulness on the part of an engineman 21 
years old who had been on duty thirty-nine hours and twenty-five minutes. 

Accident No. 34. Operator fell asleep and failed to deliver meeting 
order; on duty twenty-four hours. 

Accident No. 38. Engineman fell asleep and slept two minutes; had 
been on duty twenty-one hours. 

Accident No. 32. (Forty-two killed and injured.) Operator turned 
east-bound passenger train on wrong delivery track He had been on 
duty twenty hours and fifty minutes. 

Accident No. 40. Engineman fell asleep and passed automatic block 
signal set against him; also passed flagman; had been on duty seventeen 
hours. 

Accident No. 41. Engineman (killed) disregarded flag; had been on 
duty twenty-eight hours. 

Accident No. 46. (Fifty-six killed and injured.) Misplaced switch at 
meeting point. Brakeman had been on duty twenty hours and forty minutes. 

Accident No. 53. (Eight killed and injured.) The conductor and flag- 
man of the freight had been on duty sixteen hours and fifty minutes. The 
freight was delayed .... the flagman was left at “D” to stop the north- 
bound train After remaining at this station about seven hours (the 
flagman) was sitting on the steps of a caboose of a freight train standing on 
the side track, with the lantern on one of the lower steps of the caboose 
between his feet. While so sitting he fell asleep and was not roused until the 
north-bound train came along and passed him (and ran into the delayed 
freight). 

Table XIV includes fifty-four collisions and derailments in 
which the total number of killed and injured was five hundred 
and forty-one persons; the total damage to engines, cars, 
and roadbed was $512,453. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gives as the chief cause in each of these instances the 
fact that the men at fault had been on duty an excessive number 
of hours, and when the circumstances preceding the given acci- 
dents are considered, the proof is strong that the fatigue of over- 
work was beyond doubt the causal factor. Table XIV presents 
fifty-four concrete, important cases in support of the proposition 
that fatigue is a cause of accidents. 

Further testimony in defense of the thesis of this treatise has 
been obtained from decisions of the courts—this is presented in 
the paragraphs which follow. Seven cases will be cited here in 
which the courts have decided that fatigue was a cause of the 
given accidents. 
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(a) In the case of Pennsylvania v. McCaffrey, the Supreme 


Court of the State of Indiana held: 

Unless it be that a master has a right to require a servant to stand at 
his post of duty without food or rest for nineteen hours every day, Sundays 
included, and that such conduct is not a breach of duty to the public as well 
as to its other servants, it follows that the appellant (the railway company) 
in this case has not performed its duty towards decedent without which it is 
liable if this negligence was the proximate cause of his accident. That it 
was, it is clear. The law of nature is inexorable in its demands. The crav- 
ings of hunger must be appeased. The laws of humanity declare that every 
man fit to be a member of a train crew must have three meals, some rest, 
and eight hours sleep a day. The appellee well says: “Deprived of these 
requisites of intelligent life, a soldier becomes a coward; a workingman a 
drone.” Any being would lose his strength if worked a few months by the 
time schedule provided for this crew. Every statute and employers’ rule is 
made in the presence of, and subject to the laws of nature. Hunger, thirst, 
and sleep are imperative; and when a schedule is made of nineteen con- 
secutive hours of service on a train, and no provision is made by the company 
for their supply of food, it is understood that the employees must, of neces- 
sity, at times during the service, leave their places to get their meals. So 
that when the engineer and conductor left the train, after thirteen hours’ 
service, on the day of the accident, to get their suppers it was in obedience 
to this law of nature—an over-ruling necessity, and was not, therefore, 
negligence on their part. They were not deserters, and their conduct cannot 
be characterized as offending habits.‘ 

(b) In the case of Galveston, H. & S.A. Ry. Co. v. Brown 
cet al., the Court of Civic Appeals of Texas said: 

In determining the question of Brown’s negligence in going to sleep on 
his engine, the jury could consider a fact in evidence, viz., that he had been 
working for appellant for the five days and nights preceding this accident, 
and was overworked to such an extent that sleep was unavoidable. We think 
that when appellant so overworks one of its employees that he cannot be 
expected to stay awake, it ought not to be allowed to say that he was negli- 
gent in going to sleep, in a question affecting the observance of its rules.® 


(c) The Supreme Court of the State of Indiana has handed 
down a decision of special importance in the case of the Republic 
Tron & Steel Co. v. Ohlet. Excerpts from this decision are given 


herewith. 
At the time the plaintiff sustained the injury alleged, he had been work- 


ing continuously, at the instance and request of the defendant, in the said 
factory, for a period of forty-eight hours, without any sleep; and when he 
was ordered by said foreman to hold the rod, by reason of his continuous 


‘38N.E. Reporter, 67. 559 S. E. Reporter, 930. 
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work, without sleep, he did not realize or appreciate the danger to which he 
was being subjected It is disclosed that after he had worked continu- 
ously some thirty-six hours in turning the rod, he informed Kelly, the fore 
man, that he did not believe he could endure the labor any longer; but the 
latter informed him that he must continue at work until the rod was 
finished. It is not reasonable to assert that a man who has labored continu- 
ously for a period of forty-eight hours without sleep, or for even a much 
shorter time, is in his normal condition, or that he under the circumstances 
can properly exercise all of the faculties or senses with which he is endowed. 

A human being deprived of sleep for the period which appellee was 
becomes dull in intellect and apprehension, and necessarily must be more or 
less unmindful of his surroundings. ... . The jury had the right at least to 
consider this feature of the case, as bearing upon the question whether, under 
all of the circumstances, appellee apprehended and appreciated the danger 
to which he was subjected.® 


(d) Inthe case of Pelin v. New York Centr. and H.R.R. Co., 
the Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, Fourth 
Department, reversed the trial court’s decision in favor of the 
defendant and held that there was sufficient evidence to warrant 
the jury in finding that the injuries were due to exhaustion of 
certain servants of the corporation, owing to their having been 
on duty twenty-four consecutive hours (in violation of the 
statute). The court also held that, although those directing the 
movements of a train-crew might reasonably have anticipated 
that the run on which the crew was engaged would not last 
twenty-four consecutive hours, the conditions of the business of 
the road having been such that the run could not be completed in 
less than such time, and an injury having resulted from the ex- 
haustion of the crew owing to the hours of work, the corporation 
was liable. Says the court: 

The statute is for protection of employees liable to be injured by the 
carelessness or oversight of co-employees, caused by exhaustion induced by 
long-continued application to work \ railroad company with a crew 
out on a train for more than twenty-four hours may elect to have the trip 
completed by the same crew. If so it runs the risk of liability for any in- 
juries sustained by any of its co-employees, and which is the proximate cause 
of exhaustion or inattention caused by such working overtime. .... The 
jury had a right to say that the fact that the flagman was asleep was due fo 
over-exhaustion by reason of his protracted employment, and that the col- 
lision might not have occurred had he been in his normal wakeful condition." 


*68 N. E. Reporter, got. 7N.Y. Supp., No. 92, 468 
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(e) The case of the Great Northern Railway v. Couture, who 
was injured while engaged as a brakeman, is directly to the point. 
“The decision in the reported case is a novel one, and there are 
but few decisions upon the liability of a master for injuries 
caused by compelling him to work an excessive number of 
hours.’”* The court says: 


A master who keeps his servant continuously at work for an undue number 

‘| of hours is liable in damages for an injury which the servant sustains in the 
é ordinary discharge of his duty, in consequence of his inability, from fatigue 
and exhaustion, to use the requisite skill and care. [The company was held 
liable] not upon alleged grounds of having used a defective system of coupling, 
nor for an excessive rate of speed in bringing the cars together, but for keeping 
the young man at work for an unreasonable length of time without sleep. 
.... It could not be otherwise than that his bodily strength was at that time 
exhausted and that his mental faculties must have been rendered dull and his 
oe power of observation greatly weakened. .... The learned judge was right 
# in holding the present appellants responsible .... in the application of the 
well-known principle that the employer’s care for his workmen must be pro- 
portional to the risk of the occupation in which he engages them. To exact 
the extra-hazardous risk of coupling the cars in this instance required a degree 
of supervision and care on the part of the railway company’s officials, which 
they greatly neglected, in compelling Couture to perform that work at three 
o'clock in the morning, after a service of forty-eight hours, interrupted only 
by two breaks, one of six and one of two hours. We have no hesitation in 
adopting the learned trial-judge’s conclusion in this respect, and we believe 
this considerant of his judgment was sufficiently warranted by the terms of 
the plaintiff’s declaration.’ 


(f) In affirming the decision of a lower court in favor of 
L. W. Reed, administrator, in the case of Reed v. Southern Rail- 
way Co., the court states: 


The testimony tended to show that Reed had mistaken the time by reason 
of the fact that his watch had run down; but it likewise tended to show that 
this was caused by the defendant in requiring or permitting Reed to operate 
his engine for forty-two consecutive hours immediately preceding the col- 
lision, without rest, and for twenty-seven or twenty-eight hours without 
anything to eat. This was evidence of negligence [on the part of the South- 
ern Railway Co.].” 


(g) E. D. McCrary, a flagman in the employ of the Southern 
Railway Company, while lying on the outside of the tracks 


*7 Amer. and Eng. Annotated Cases, 190. * Ibid. * 55 S. E. Reporter, 218. 
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(August 17, 1906) near Sheldon, S.C., presumably asleep, with 
his shoulders between the cross-ties and his head or a part of it on 
the rail, was killed by a passing freight. In the trial in the circuit 
court, the Southern Railway Company was charged with care- 
less negligence 
in requiring and permitting the said E. D. McCrary to act as flagman upon 
said train, and to go out as flagman on the trip upon which he was killed, 
when the said company through its agents in service, knew or could have 
known that the said E. D. McCrary was in such physical condition, owing to 
the warit of sleep and rest as to render him unfit to perform the duties of 
flagman, .. . . and in requiring the said E. D. McCrary to be and remain in 
the service of the defendant with scarcely any sleep or rest for such a length 
of time immediately preceding his death as was completely to exhaust his 
physical and mental powers, as to render him incapable of properly guarding 
himself, and the train upon which he was flagging, against the dangers inci- 
dent to the operation of trains. 

The defendants denied the allegation of negligence and wilfulness and 
interposed the defenses of contributory negligence and assumption of risk.” 


The jury rendered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for 
$9,500, and the defendant appealed. On June 25, 1909, the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina affirmed the judgment of the 


circuit court. 

In the seven cases cited, the courts have decided that the re- 
spective accidents were due (a) not to negligence, but in obe- 
dience to a law of nature, i.e., in part to the demands of fatigue; 
(b) to the fact that the injured was overworked to such an extent 
that sleep, the result of overfatigue, was unavoidable; (c) to the 
fact that the injured because of fatigue had become dull in appre- 
hension and unmindful of his surroundings; (d) to overex- 
haustion by reason of protracted employment; (e¢) as a conse- 
quence of the inability of the injured from fatigue and 
exhaustion to use the requisite skill and care; (f) to the fact that 
the fatal mistake of the injured was caused by the fatigue of 
overwork; (g) to the exhaustion of the physical and mental 
powers of the deceased. 

The fact that fatigue has attracted attention to itself as a 
cause of accidents to the extent that such a conservative body 
as the judiciary will thus indict it, is noteworthy. The seven 


"65 S. E. Reporter, 3. 
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cases which have been summarized in the preceding paragraphs 
are not presented because of any legal points involved or for any 
reasons other than as a sevenfold argument in support of the 
thesis that fatigue is a cause of accidents. 

In the following chapter, all the evidence thus far obtained— 
chemical, physiological, neural, psychological, industrial (as 
such), experimental, statistical, legal—will be brought together 
and offered as a unified whole in defense of the thesis of this 
investigation. The facts thus collated will be used as a basis 
for what appears to the writer to be the one best method of re- 
form and of overcoming fatigue as a cause of industrial acci- 
dents. 

VII. CONCLUSIONS 

In this study it has been found (Section II) that continued 
work is accompanied by the using up of energy-giving material 
of the muscles and nerves and by the production and accumula- 
tion of toxic fatigue substances. As a result of these processes, 
muscles respond less and less accurately and the central nervous 
system becomes less and less efficient in its methods of control. 
At a certain point in the katabolic processes of the working mus- 
cle, inhibitory impulses are sent in to the cortical centers over 
the afferent nerves. These appear in consciousness in the form 
of sensations of effort, of strain, of fatigue which constitute 
warnings and which demand a change in the working mechanism. 
At the same time, the working muscle gradually becomes weaker, 
owing to the using up of its energy-giving material, and less 
responsive, owing to the paralyzing effect of the accumulating 
toxic substances. If the given activity is continued long enough 
or if continued for a shorter time with a high degree of unre- 
laxed tension, the cortical centers submit to katabolic processes 
and become less accurate in controlling peripheral movements. 
The combined phases of the fatigue process result in muscular 
inaccuracy extending from the immeasurably small blockings 
of the finely adjusted musculature on to the failure to make the 
grossest muscular contractions. 

But the nervous system is so constructed that on occasion it 
can call out reserve strengths and for short, irregular periods of 
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time ward off disastrous fatigue effects. Thus the progressive 
loss of muscular control accompanying work is marked by irregu- 
larly appearing spurts and depressions. Upon these facts the 
law of fatigue is based which is so generally a fundamental ex- 
planation of the cause of accidents. Because knowledge of this 
law appears to be essential to a thorough understanding of in- 
dustrial accidents, it is restated here: Uninterrupted work is 
accompanied by muscular inaccuracy which increases irregularly 
and at a rate dependent on the rate of activity and on the relative 
difficulty of the given work for the given individual. 

Section III set forth the fact that the increasing muscular 
inaccuracy which accompanies work is greatly accelerated by the 
conditions peculiar to industrial conditions—by the monotonous 
and speeded-up operations, by the mental strain which comes 
from trying to attend to simple operations maintained at a ter- 
rific rate. When these conditions must be met for excessive 
hours without adequate rest periods, they lead to failure to make 
even the grossest co-ordinations—to sleep and exhaustion. Since 
a large proportion, especially of non-fatal injuries, occur in con- 
nection with dangerous machinery where a muscular inaccuracy 
of an inch or of a fraction of an inch results in mutilation of 
the operative, the facts thus far reviewed may be summarized 
in the statement that uninterrupted work is accompanied by in- 
creasing muscular inaccuracy, which in turn results in increasing 
chances of accident. 

In the series of controlled experiments (Section IV), it was 
definitely shown that even in a short period of work involving 
monotony, speed, mental strain, where a high degree of voli- 
tional power might be called out for the full time, practically 
two-thirds of the muscular inaccuracies occurred in the last half 
of the period. When the rate of work in these experiments was 
increased and as long as the rate was a “speeded-up” one for the 
given individual, the number of errors was and remained ab- 
normally increased; moreover, the abnormal increase developed 
quite generally in the second half of the work periods. 

The results of these experiments show that fatigue is an ever- 
constant factor in continued work, that the appearance of this 
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constant factor in the foreground during a given work period 
depends in part on the rapidity of work. These results illu- 
minate the proposition that uninterrupted work is accompanied 
by muscular inaccuracy which increases at a rate dependent on 
the rate of activity. When given an industrial interpretation, 
these results indicate that continued work in the dangerous trades 
is accompanied during each of the succeeding work periods by 
increasing chances of accident and at a rate correlative with the 
speed of work. 

The statistics of the hours when accidents occur (Section V) 
show complex results. As a basis for conclusions work periods 
were taken when the factors of “warming up” and “final spurt” 
are eliminated, when a uniform number of people are at work, 
and when a fairly uniform degree of speed was maintained. 
Statistics for such work periods show a regularly and pronounced 
rise in the number of accidents from hour to hour. If extrane- 
ous factors are not included statistics of accident-hours indi- 
cate clearly that fatigue is a cause of industrial accidents. These 
statistics make possible a description of typical succession of 
events: (a) the development of fatigue due to monotonous, 
speeded-up work under a high pressure of mental strain main- 
tained for long hours at a time; (b) the development of mus- 
cular inaccuracies due to this increasing fatigue; (c) increasing 
numbers of accidents due immediately to this increasing loss of 
muscular accuracy. 

The case against fatigue of overwork is becoming so clear 
that it is receiving attention in the findings of such a group of 
men as compose the Interstate Commerce Commission and in the 
decisions of the conservative courts. Legal authorities have in- 
dicted fatigue as a cause of accidents and the related decisions 
have been presented (Section VI) in further defense of the thesis 
of this investigation. 

In the preceding paragraphs the facts have been summarized 
upon which the thesis is maintained that fatigue is a cause of 
industrial accidents. A word of explanation is needed at this 
point. The accidents which formerly were bulked together and 
attributed to carelessness now receive a more careful explanation. 


if 
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Dr. Emil Roth says that that which is often ascribed to the care- 
lessness (“auf das Konto des Leichtsinns und der Nachlassig- 
keit”) of the worker is in reality the result of oncoming fatigue." 
Professor Adams states that this carelessness which has been 
alleged as a cause of accidents “we are now beginning to realize 
is often due to the mere stress and strain under which modern fac- 
tory operatives work.”? Carelessness is not an ultimate cause, says 
Elizabeth Butler in her study of Women and the Trades, but a 
resultant from any one of a multitude of things, one of which 
is the haste and disregard of personal risk resulting almost in- 
evitably from a piece-work system.® 

Crystal Eastman, who has made a study of the causes of those 
fatal accidents which are commonly spoken of as due to the 
“carelessness of the man injured,” says that instead of 95 per 
cent, only 32 per cent of the fatal accidents can be laid in a 
measure to the responsibility of the victims; that of this 32 per 
cent, II per cent is not due to carelessness, strictly speaking, but 
to ignorance, youth, and physical weakness; that in the case of 
the remaining 21 per cent of the fatalities actually due to care- 
lessness, some of the men were heedless, some inattentive, and 
some reckless.* 

For the heedless ones no defense is made. For the inattentive we main- 
tain that human powers of attention, universally limited, are in their case 
further limited by the conditions under which the work is done—long hours, 
heat, noise, intense speed. For the reckless ones, we maintain that natural 
inclination is in their case encouraged and inevitably increased by an occu- 
pation involving constant risk; recklessness is part of the trade. Not all 
accidents due to inattention and recklessness can be thus defended; but 
speaking generally these two kinds of carelessness cannot fairly be called 
faults of the workman. 


So-called carelessness may be explained by the fact that the 
fatigued workman is unable to give as close attention to safety 
appliances and machine guards as a normally resistant workman 
can give. In their laundry investigation, Clark and Wyatt found 

* Emil Roth, 14 Intern. Kong., etc., IV, 290. 

* Adams and Summer, Labor Problems (Macmillan, 1908), 483. 

* Eliz. B. Butler, Women and the Trades (Charities Pub. Com., 1909), 108. 

‘ Crystal Eastman, Work-Accidents and the Law (Charities Pub. Com., 1910), 95. 
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that “each burn is due to carelessness,’’ but that if the girls were 
to be careful, they would have to focus their minds on self- 
protection, instead of on the proper accomplishment of their 
tasks, and would also have to work at a lower rate of speed.° 
Hence it is becoming evident that accidents which have been 
hastily and unscientifically classed as due to “negligence” or to 
“carelessness” are in reality due to the inexorable demands of 
the overworked human organism. 

In concluding this summary, it may be added that as soon 
as it becomes evident that fatigue is a cause of accidents and as 
soon as the way in which fatigue causes accidents becomes clear, 
definite methods of prevention must be determined upon and put 
into operation. Society cannot afford to allow its industrial 
members to submit themselves unduly to the law of fatigue un- 
derlying accidents or to be coerced by external conditions in a 
similar fashion. Society cannot afford to permit wage-earners 
because of the fatigue effects of long hours of monotonous, 
speeded-up toil to be destroyed or even to be removed temporarily 
or permanently as means of support to large families (and the 
support of these families thus to be thrown upon the public). 

The deaths and disablements due to fatigue represent a need- 
less waste to society. Louis M. Greeley says that every day the 
enormous waste to society from industrial accidents becomes 
clearer, that the burden imposed upon public charity becomes 
heavier, and that the conviction becomes stronger that our present 
inaction in these matters must give place to intelligent action in 
order that these great evils be lessened.*® 

At this point, the question logically follows: What can be 
done to reduce the fatigue which causes accidents?? The 
answer must be psychological and economic. Make it over- 
whelmingly to the financial advantage of employers to reduce to 
the narrowest limits the number of accidents that befall their 

*Clark and Wyatt, ‘Women Laundry Workers in New York,” McClure’s, XXXVI, 


404. 
*L. M. Greeley, “Changing Attitude of the Courts toward Social Legislation,” Survey, 
XXIV, 778. 
7 It will be clear that the defense of the thesis of this investigation does not in itself call 
for an elaborate discussion of measures for prevention. Consequently, the suggestions made 
here will be presented only in outline form. 
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employees. The chief way to prevent fatigue-accidents effec- 
tively is to make the lives and limbs of his employees as impor- 
tant to an employer as the output.® The all-important measure 
in minimizing fatigue-accidents appears to be compulsory acci- 
dent-insurance (constitutionality granted, of course).1° This 
method of prevention works better than any other in Germany, 
and is described briefly by Professor Henderson: 

The German industrial-insurance law requires the employers to pay one- 
third of the cost of sickness-insurance, and all the premiums for accident- 
insurance; the sickness-insurance fund cares for the disabled workman for 
thirteen weeks, after which the employers’ fund pays for further support 
during disablement due to accident. Naturally, it is seen to be to the interest 
of all parties to reduce the number of accidents to the lowest possible level 
by taking all precautions suggested by experience. If a workingman is 
careless he may be fined and thus disciplined to observance of the regula- 
tions made for his benefit. If a certain factory shows a high rate of injury 
to employees, its assessment is correspondingly raised by the executive com- 
mittee. The accident-insurance law works automatically to reduce accidents." 


(a) It is safe to say that when it becomes financially ad- 
vantageous to employers to minimize danger of accident to 
employees they will replace monotonous and speeded-up hand- 
operations as far as possible by automatic processes. Piece-work 
in connection with dangerous machines will be supplanted by 
time-work. Miss Anderson, chief lady inspector in England, 
says that by cutting down piece-work the danger of accidents 
will be lessened. In laundries more than one manageress has been 
able to minimize the risk of accident by insisting on payment by 
time, not by piece.’* It follows from the law of fatigue (Sec- 


*H. R. Seager, Industrial Insurance (Macmillan, 1910), 28. 

* Crystal Eastman, of. cit., 106. 

** A problem for investigation arises at this point: What effect has compulsory accident- 
insurance in Germany had upon the number of accidents per year per thousand? Adequate 
data are not at hand whereby a definite answer can be given. The situation is exceedingly 
complex and many factors would have to be given consideration, some of which may be indi- 
cated. (1) Year after year employees are speeded up in order to secure an increasing output— 
and a higher accident rate would naturally result from higher rates of speed. (2) During the 
industrial development of a country, untrained and inexperienced workmen are constantly 
being added to the force—a fact which would tend to increase the accident rate. (3) Stricter 
control is exercised now than twenty-five or even ten years ago in reporting accidents. Many 
other factors might be mentioned. 

* C. R. Henderson, ‘‘ Wood-workers and Their Dangers,’’ World To-Day, XXXVI, 976. 

™ A. M. Anderson, Sess. Papers (House of Lords, 1904), LIX, 201. 
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tion II), and from the results of the experiments (Section IV), 
that a reduction in speed would mean a reduction in chances of 
accident. 

But in many industries a reduction in speed is hardly prac- 
ticable—competition and economic demands are too strong. To 
reduce speed would seem a retrogression in industry. Where it 
is impossible to substitute automatic machines, the employer 
whose employees have been made as valuable to him as his out- 
put (by compulsory accident-insurance) will lessen the dangers 
of speed by shortening hours of work."? 

(b) Under compulsory accident-insurance laws the employer 
would lessen the danger of accidents by making hours of continu- 
ous work commensurate with the intensity and danger of the 
work. Crystal Eastman says that shorter hours—an eight-hour 
day for all railroaders—is about the most important thing to 
reduce the number of accidents.'* In regard to the employees 
in the dangerous wire-mills, Miss Eastman says that one way to 
lessen danger of accident will be “to reduce the hours and shorten 
the shift.’’?® 

Greater intensity of work necessitates longer periods of relaxation. If 
the strain of the work cannot be lessened, the duration must be. Think of 
the crane man (in the steel-mill) upon whose alertness and care depend the 
lives of several others. His is a hot, unpleasant, lonely job. There is no 
one to spell him. He cannot get down from his cab for any reason. And 
he works twelve hours every day in the year except Christmas and the 
Fourth of July. No steel company can maintain that it has done everything 
to prevent accidents until it has reduced the working hours of men in such 


responsible positions.” 


(c) Men and women must not be allowed to work at speeded 
and dangerous machines according to personafambition but ac- 
cording to the physical ability of the given individuals. Thisnorm 
will be attained not by the methods of the ordinary factory in- 
spector nor even by medical factory inspection, but ultimately by 
examinations including tests possibly similar to those described in 
Section IV in which each individual receives expert attention. 
The physically unfit for the more dangerous forms of work must 
be weeded out by expert tests; they must not be allowed as now 


Crystal Eastman, ibid., 74. Ibid., 33. Ibid., 86. Ibid., 74. 
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to assume the more dangerous forms of work from economic 
motives and be eliminated by the painful and costly method of 
accident; for here as elsewhere the law of the survival of the 
fittest holds. The physical ability (and mental alertness) of the 
worker and the hours of work must be proportional to the fa- 
tiguing character and danger of the work. 

(d) Compulsory accident-insurance so regulated that the em- 
ployee must contribute a certain percentage of the fund from 
which compensations are paid will enlist the strong forces of 
labor itself, from individual laborers as such, to the powerful 
labor unions, in a more successful fight against fatigue and other 
causes of accidents. When it is made to the financial advantage 
of both employee and employer to reduce accidents, safety 
appliances, for example, will be not only installed, but actually 
used. Employers and employees must use various methods of 
instructing new and uninitiated workers as to the subtle dangers 
of fatigue. “Ignorance permits accidents which might be pre- 
vented.”?* The potential force of the labor union under rational 
control, as a means of securing education of employees in in- 
dustrial hygiene, of securing shorter hours and more adequate 
rest periods, etc., would be aroused to activity if it were made 
to the financial advantage of the union to do so. The union, 
made up of the workers themselves, is always present to observe 
violations, which cannot be the case, for instance, with factory 
inspectors. 

While a discussion of methods for prevention of fatigue as a 
cause of accidents does not properly belong here, it is maintained 
that a method worthy of consideration is compulsory accident- 
insurance—granted the constitutionality of such a procedure, of 
course. In other words, it is contended that in the prevention of 
fatigue as a cause of accidents, the will of the employer is pre- 
eminently important, and the will of the employees expressed 
through labor unions under rational control is of next importance. 


7C. R. Henderson, “Social Cost of Accident, Ignorance and Exhaustion,” Pamphlet 
No. 72, National Child Labor Commission (New York, 1908). 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION OR INSURANCE OF WORK- 
MEN AND THEIR DEPENDENTS AGAINST THE LOSS OF 
WAGES ARISING OUT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS! 


JAMES HARRINGTON BOYD 
Chairman of the Employer’s Liability Commission of Ohio 


A widespread movement of a most remarkable kind affecting thirty- 
nine million workmen and their dependents? in the United States, is in 
progress, marking an epoch in the history of industries in this country. 

Everyone has had the prevalence of accidents, with the corresponding 
loss of life, brought to his notice, but few realize that the most conserva- 
tive estimate places the number at 536,000 and it is conceded that in 
reality it probably exceeds a million injured and killed yearly in the 
United States.’ 

It is actually a matter of statistical record that the net economic 
loss to society from the non-fatal injuries of 2,000 working-men in Alle- 
ghany County, Pa., during the year 1906-7 amounted to $5,228,726.4 
On the other hand, the families of workingmen fatally injured in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, during the period 1905-10 in only 41 per cent of the 
cases secured compensation and in those cases they received on an 
average of $1,046—this, too often, after most heart-rending delay and 
litigation. The dependent families must pay from this on the average 
of 25 per cent to attorneys, and in addition the funeral expenses and 
doctor’s bills, leaving $600 net compensation. The families and depend- 
ents of the remaining 59 per cent of married men killed receive no 
compensation whatever.5 

Employers in every section of the country have realized the injustice 
done and for several years at their own expense have been conducting 
investigations, hoping to remedy the evil. Already several corpora- 
tions have adopted schemes of insurance or compensation. 

Germany under Bismarck twenty-seven years ago inaugurated a 
scheme of industrial insurance which today with few changes stands as 

* This is a digest of the author’s elaborate paper.—Ep1Tor. 

* Based upon German experience: Report of Emp. Liab. Com. of Ohio, Part II, p. 302. 

*F. C. Schwedtman, Emp. Liab. Com. of Ohio, Part II, p 303. 

‘ Crystal Eastman, Work-accidents and the Law, p. 317. 

5 Report Emp. Liab. Com. of Ohio, Part I, p. xxxviii. 
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the best system in existence. But what use are these investigations, and 
what remedy can be devised, while the country labors under laws made 
in England centuries ago and adopted by us when conditions were very 
different from those of today ? 

Almost simultaneously was the situation recognized east and west, 
and commissions have been appointed by governors of various states 
to draft new laws. The conference of the commissions of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana, the United States Liability Commission, the Special 
Committee on Uniform State Laws to prepare a Uniform Workmen's 
Compensation Law, and the United States Bureau of Labor, held in 
Chicago on November 10, 11, and 12, 1910, recommended a uniform 
scheme of industrial insurance." 


I. THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE LAW RELATING TO RECOVERY OF DAMAGES 
FOR INJURIES TO WORKINGMEN 

In the early development of the common law, an employee could 
not recover any compensation whatever for injuries received in the due 
course of his employment. Some hundred years ago the court held that 
it was a part of the contract of employment between the employer and 
the employee that the employer should provide a reasonably safe place to 
work, and reasonably safe tools and appliances; should be reasonably 
careful in hiring agents and servants fit for the work they were to do; 
and should provide suitable and reasonable rules to regulate the work. 
If the employer failed in any of these duties he was negligent and his 
employee could recover damages for injuries received if the cause of the 
same was due to the defective tools and conditions of employment. 

Thereupon followed the development of the so-called common law 
defenses: viz., first, the rule of contributory negligence; second, the 
fellow-servant rule; third, the rule of the assumption of the risk.? 

The barbarity of the conduct of hazardous employments under these 
rules of recovery of damages for injured workmen has been statistically 
established. 

LIABILITY LAWS 

In response to the cry for relief,the legislatures of fifteen states have 
passed statutes abolishing the fellow-servant rule. 

Eight or more of the states have modified one or more of the three 

* Report Emp. Liab. Com. of Ohio, Part I, p. 299. 

* Farwell v. The Boston & Worcester Railroad Co., 4, Met. 49. 


+ Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia (1885), Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Missouri. 
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common-law defenses, either by statute or by decision of their courts, 
along the following lines:* (1) adopting the doctrine of comparative 
negligence which has always been the rule and conmon law in certain 
states like Georgia, and in admiralty causes in the federal courts; 
(2) changing the burden of proof of contributory negligence from the 
plaintiff to the defendant (as has always been the rule in the Federal 
Court and some states, for example Ohio and Oregon); (3) taking away 
the defense of assumption of risk when the risk assumed was caused by 
the fault or negligence of the employer. 

The tendency of the development of the statutory law during the 
last few years, relative to the recovery of compensation for injuries 
to workingmen, which arise out of their employment, is to wipe out the 
three common-law defenses, leaving the action based upon the fault 
of the employer. 

II. THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 

The chief source of the friction between employer and employee, 
the rapid increase in the demands for charitable relief and care for 
dependent children, and the corresponding demand for compensation 
for all personal injuries which workingmen receive in the due course of 
their employment continue to exist largely because compensation for 


injuries can be obtained only when the employee can prove fault on the 
part of his employer. 


REMEDIES 

The Employers’ Liability Commissions of Washington, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio have reported acts to their respective legislatures 
recommending plans for compensation of workingmen for injuries without 
regard to fault. It appears that the inquiry on the part of our country, 
as expressed by the numerous state commissions, has resolved itself into 
the answer to the question: What plan of compensation will you sub- 
stitute for the old common-law action based upon the fault of the 
employer ? 

Legislative agents and those best informed on the subject of com- 
pensation to workingmen injured in the due course of their employment 
agree that the most just and efficient remedy is that known as industrial 
insurance drawn along the lines of the German plan. 

The most concrete illustration of the adaptation of the German plan 
of industrial insurance to the compensation of injured workmen now 
proposed in the United States can best be illustrated by comparison 
of the proposed plan of workmen’s compensation as drawn up by the 


* California, Mississippi, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia. 
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Employers’ Liability Commission of Ohio with the present employers’ 
liability in Ohio. The following statistical data are taken from the 
report of the experts for the Ohio commission which was prepared by 
Emile E. Watson, investigator in chief.1 The facts and proposed Chio 
law are fairly typical of the conditions and proposed remedies in respect 
to industrial insurance as they exist today in the United States. They 
are of the highest scientific importance. These results are briefly 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 

1. (a) Under the present system the Ohio workman who is killed 
while at his employment gets an average settlement of $958 X 36+ 100, 
or $344.88. (6) Under the proposed workmen’s compensation plan he 
would receive an average settlement of $2,200. 

2. (a) Under the present system the widow and the children of the 
injured are paying 24 per cent of this $344.88 to lawyers and to the 
courts. (6) Under the proposed workmen’s compensation plan they 
receive all the $2,200; not having to pay one cent of it to lawyers or 
anybody else. 

3. (a) Under the present system only 36 per cent of those working- 
men who are killed while at their work receive anything at all, 
leaving 64 per cent receiving absolutely nothing. (6) Under the 
proposed workmen’s compensation plan every workman killed, not 
by his own wilful carelessness, or in other words by suicide, receives 
full compensation, meaning that from 80 to 95 per cent are to receive 
compensation. 

4. (a) Under the present system, of this 36 per cent who actually get 
anything at all 60 per cent get somewhere between $50 and $500; and 
12 per cent of those injured get more than 50 per cent of the total amount 
that is paid out for injuries. (+) Under the proposed workmen’s com- 
pensation plan not only do the 80 to 95 per cent receive on an average 
$2,200 each, but the difference between what each receives is determined 
solely by the difference in wages; for instance, where the workman 
receives a wage of $2 a day and is killed, his widow and children receive 
a compensation of $2,160; whereas the widow and children of the work- 
man who receives $3 a day get $3,140.? 

5. (a) Under the present system, where the workman is killed the 
widow and children of the 36 per cent who get anything at all have to 

* Report of the Emp. Liab. Com. of Ohio, Part I, p. xxxv 


* The proposed workmen’s compensation plan pays a maximum of $3,400 and a minimum 
of $1,500 for death to those having dependents. Funeral expenses not to exceed $150 are 
allowed in addition to this where death occurs within one year after the accident and as a 
result thereof. 
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wait from one to five years before they get it; in which period the widow 
has buried her husband, the wages of the husband have stopped coming 
in on Saturday night, and as a consequence the mother has been forced 
from the home to the wash-tub or the scrub-rag, and part of the children 
have to be taken from school and live a life of slavery and drudgery; 
they have been forced to live in hovels because rent was cheaper there, 
and in this way tuberculosis and typhoid fever are contracted. (6) Under 
the proposed workmen’s compensation plan there is no delay whatever— 
the $2,200 (the average compensation received)! being paid at once; as 
a rule this amount is not to be paid in a lump sum but in the same 
manner as the husband received his regular weekly wage. In this way 
the widow is not forced to lower the standard of living for herself and 
her children, and she is shielded from the wash-tub and the scrub-rag 
and is enabled to keep her children in school until she has had them 
educated. 

6. (a) The present system results in 56 per cent of the widows and 
18 per cent of the children of the injured workmen going to work in order 
to earn a livelihood, because of the great mass who receive nothing, and 
because of the court delay and costs involved to those who actually do 
receive something. (6) The workmen’s compensation plan results in not 
more than 1o per cent of the mothers and 4 per cent of the children 
going to work as a result of the death of the bread-winner, because from 
80 to 95 per cent will receive compensation of a uniform nature—an 
average compensation of $2,200 without any costs and without any 
delay in securing the same." 

Every employer who fails to come under this workmen’s compensation 
plan is denied the protection of the fellow-servant contributory negli- 
gence and assumed-risk doctrines. 

The employee who is working under an employer who has come under 
the compensation plan is required to accept the terms of settlement as 
prescribed by the compensation plan. 

The state is made custodian of a fund which is created for the purpose 
of taking care of all claims which arise under the workmen’s compensa- 

* (a) Where the injury results in total disability the injured workman receives 60 per cent 
of his wage, but same not to continue for longer than 300 weeks, and to aggregate not more than 
$3,400 nor less than $1,500. (5) Where the injury results in partial disability the injured person 
receives 60 per cent of the impairment of his earning capacity as long as this impairment lasts, 
but his wage not to exceed $12.00, not to be less than $5.00 per week, and not to aggregate 
more than $3,400 nor less than $1,500. (c) Where the injury results in total permanent 
disability the injured workingman receives a life-pension based on 60 per cent of his wages; in 
addition to the foregoing, first medical aid and hospital expenses are allowed, not to exceed 


$150. 
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tion plan. Into this fund the employer pays three-fourths, the employee 
one-fourth. It is impossible to determine at this time what amount 
this will require of the employee, but it will range between $1 and $2 
per year, resulting of course in the most economical and serviceable 
insurance. 

The argument for making both employer and employee parties to this 
fund is that both parties may stand in vital relation to it; that is, every 
employer will take it as his business to force the careless employer most 
carefully to protect his men, because to the extent that accidents are 
increased or diminished his premium is increased or diminished; likewise 
the employee, being a party to this fund, makes it his business to whip 
his fellow-workingmen into exercising care, because to the degree that 
the workingman is careless his premium is increased. 

Briefly summarized: Under the present system the widows and the 
children of the injured workmen of Ohio are receiving an average of 
$344.88, 24 per cent of which goes as attorney’s fees and court costs. 
There is the delay of from one to five years in receiving the same. Only 
36 per cent of these widows and children get anything whatever, and 60 
per cent of this number get something between $50 and $500. Because 
of the enormous percentage receiving nothing, because of the very small 
amount paid to those who actually receive settlement, and because of the 
costs and delay to those few (about 12 per cent) who receive substantial 
amounts, 56 per cent of the widows and 18 per cent of the children are 
forced from the home and school to gain a livelihood. 

Under the proposed workmen’s compensation plan, on the contrary, 
the widow and children will receive an average of $2,200. There will 
be no cost or delay in securing the $2,200. From 80 to 95 per cent will 
receive compensation uniform in its nature. And because of the amount 
paid, and because there is no expense or delay incurred in receiving the 
same, not more than 10 per cent of the widows and 4 per cent of the 
children will be driven from the home and school to earn a livelihood. 


REVIEWS 


Social Evolution and Political Theory. By LEONARD T. HoBHoUsE, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of London. The 
Columbia University Press, 1911. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

In fundamental conception of the scope and method of sociology, 
Professor Hobhouse has more in common with the American school than 
any other English writer. The present volume contains the substance 
of eight lectures (expanded into nine chapters) given during April, 1911, 
on the Beer Foundation under the faculty of political science of Columbia 
University. It detracts nothing from the writer’s originality to say 
that the main line of thought running through the book is substantially 
an independent version of the leading thesis in Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 
viz.: the possibility of “artificial progress.” On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse’s discussion helps the reader to realize how much 
contested ground has been occupied by the sociologists since 1883, and 
how much, in place and direction, the fighting front has meanwhile 
shifted. 

The most intimate revelation of the book is not contained in it, but 
it may be derived by comparing its mode of treatment with the general 
plan which nineteen out of twenty American sociologists would probably 
have adopted in handling the same subject. That salient feature is the 
contrast between English and American sociological thought in the 
degree and manner in which attention has been occupied by reckoning 
with evolutionary theory. American sociology seems to have felt no 
serious need of going behind Ward’s vindication of evolution as a secure 
basis for sociology. English sociology seems still embarrassed by 
lingering doubt as to whether evolution and sociology are compatible, 
One of the reasons for this difference is connected with the fact that the 
terms sociologist and eugenist are interchangeable in England to an extent 
not at all the case in the United States. Discussions of eugenics in 
England appears to have been, among other things, partly cause and 
partly effect of persistence of the impression that evolution is exclusively 
a matter of physical causation; that psychical and moral factors have 
no evolution of their own; and consequently that no modification of 
the predestination of physical tendencies through the collaboration of 
psychical and social factors is possible. It may be a prematurity and 
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it may be that Americans must retrace their steps and develop their 
conception from the rudiments, or it may be a mutation which omitted 
or abbreviated an intermediate stage. At all events, from the present 
American point of view the question whether evolution makes purposeful 
social progress unthinkable is res judicata. It would hardly have 
occurred to an American, therefore, to distribute the emphasis as 
Professor Hobhouse felt to be expedient. Much of the ground-laying 
argument might have been assumed without danger that many Ameri- 
cans would have challenged the assumption. It is unnecessary, even if 
it were possible, to decide whether the American or the English stand- 
point is the more commanding. It is certainly stimulating to view 
familiar things from the outlook of this book, and to learn things not 
familiar which are incidental to this particular argument. The case for 
and against eugenics, for example, has never been weighed more judi- 
cially than in the chapter (iii) “The Value and Limitations of Eugenics.” 

In the closing paragraph of the book Professor Hobhouse epitomizes 
the argument of the course in these words: 

The conclusion to which I have sought to lead you . . . . is simply this: 
that the conception of social progress as a deliberate movement toward the 
reorganization of society in accordance with ethical ideas is not restricted by 


any contradiction. It is free from any internal disharmony. Its possibility 
rests on the facts of evolution, of the higher tendencies of which it is indeed 
the outcome. It embodies a rational philosophy, it gives scope and meaning 
to the best impulses of human nature, and a new hope to the suffering among 


mankind. 

Reflection on this book has given me a more credible explanation 
than I have ever found before of the reason why sociology has flourished 
in the United States and languished in England. Not only am I unable 
to name an American sociologist who has any doubt about the conclusion 
thus formulated, but I am unable to imagine how anyone capable of 
deriving conclusions from premises could have a sufficient motive for 
becoming a sociologist if he had not first satisfied his mind about this 
preliminary. Professor Hobhouse’s argument as a whole, when con- 
sidered as addressed to the sociological students of this country, affects 
me as analogous with a possible address by a German professor of political 
science to students of that subject in this country for the purpose of 
vindicating the thesis that self-government is a rationally defensible 
political experiment. 

Professor Hobhouse is in his own right in the front rank of the soci- 
ologists of the world. To state bluntly the reaction which I fancy will 
be general among American sociologists, he is a Gulliver exhibiting to us 
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the ways in which he has been forced to deal with a sociological Lilliputia. 
There is no question among American sociclogists about his resources for 
leadership in a more advanced constituency. 

Accordingly the present volume will be valuable among us, not 
chiefly for the reason that was uppermost in the author’s mind but 
because of contents which were incidental. The book will furnish a 
considerable list of references which clarify some of the most important 
sociological concepts. ‘‘ Progress,” “‘co-operation,” “social harmony,” 
“social mind,” “social morphology,” “social evolution,” ‘social 
control,” “social order,” “tradition,” are some of the categories which 
it makes either more vivid or more precise. I have recently been dis- 
cussing with my colleague, Dr. Woodhead, the necessity of making more 
of the category “social bonds”; and this book shows that Professor 
Hobhouse has anticipated me with that suggestion. 

In spite of the reservation expressed, the book has given me a welcome 
sensation. It will have a place at my elbow with our growing literature of 
sociological insight. Every teacher of sociology ought to get acquainted 
with it for his own benefit as well as for the sake of his students. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


L’Italie contemporaine. Enquétes sociales. By HENRI JOLy, 
membre de |’'Institut. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1911. Pp. vii+ 
314. Fr. 3.50. 

While this book is not an exhaustive inquiry into Italian conditions 
conducted with the aid of complete statistical data and an elaborate 
bibliography, it must be pronounced a sane and intelligent contribution 
which derives its chief merit—and a considerable personal charm into 
the bargain—from its being written, as it were, out of doors, face to face 
with the agricultural phenomena it describes. For, in spite of the title 
which suggests a wider scope, the volume deals exclusively with the 
Italian soil and the owners and cultivators thereof. And seeing that the 
author may reasonably claim that the bulk of the population as well as 
of the material resources of the peninsula falls within the circle of his 
investigation, no one will quarrel with the limits he has imposed upon 
himself further than to venture the opinion that he might have frankly 
indicated those limits on the title-page. The presentation hints through- 
out a fresh, keenly inquiring personality which never fails to recognize 
the immense complexity of even the simplest phenomena on a historical 
soil like that of Italy, and is happily moved to avoid dogmatism and 
infallibility. The various conditions, theories, and parties that are com- 
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bating one another are conscientiously noted, with only a glimpse 
afforded here and there of an instinctive inclination toward conservatism 
and away from the uncertain counsels and experiments of the innova- 
tors. This mental attitude, never disagreeably dominant be it under- 
stood, leads the author into occasional untenable positions, as for 
instance, when he buttresses a prejudice against coeducation by a refer- 
ence drawn from nowhere at all to the growing sentiment against that 
educational system in the United States (p. 225). 

His inquiry carried the author on a personal tour through the length 
and breadth of the land and led him to note an amazing variety of con- 
ditions. An ancient country like this Apennine region has usages, 
institutions, laws of inheritance, and class distinctions not only as rooted 
in the soil as the hills themselves, but subtly and intrinsically differing 
in territories almost within shouting distance of one another. The 
greater part of the book is concerned with the agricultural problems of 
the north, where large estates worked with laborers, small peasant hold- 
ings, and the famous mezzadria farms (conducted on a crop-sharing basis 
of half and half) lie side by side in interesting jumble. It is in Tuscany 
that the mezzadria has its authentic home, and its immense popularity 
with the cultivators is attested by the enviable freedom of that province 
from the strikes, socialist agitation, and other disturbances characteris- 
tic of the Romagna and Lombardy, or at least those parts of these 
provinces where the /atifundia prevail. Some of the experiments, such 
as the affitanza collettiva, owing their inception to the strong popular 
feeling against the great landlords, are described in chap. vii and indicate 
on the part of the northern peasants an astonishing amount of that 
moral and social discipline without which every co-operative scheme is 
unthinkable. 

In the south, alas! the situation is different, so different in fact that 
the bright colors which give frequent relief to the descriptive picture of 
the north yield to a somber shade applied like an even coat of the best 
commercial shoe-blacking to the whole pedal] extremity of the peninsular 
boot. We have got well accustomed to having the south cursed as the 
social plague-spot of Italy, but it takes such a detailed analysis as this 
to apprize us of the enormous proportions and apparently incurable 
characteristics of the evil. This is the section, too, most likely to come 
home to American readers, for it is from the south, from Sicily and the 
former kingdom of Naples, as is well known, that we exclusively draw 
our Italian immigrants. If one thing is certain, it is that our sociologists, 
who are solicitously searching out the means to socialize and Americanize 
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these Mediterranean arrivals, must give an increasing attention to the 
economic, moral, and legal conditions under which these people grew up 
in the regions celebrated for hundreds of years as the earthly paradise 
and now reduced as the result of continued unexampled waste to a sheer, 
unbelievable extreme of human misery. Our immigration, which the 
Italians see from the other side as an emigration, involves such tremen- 
dous numbers that there is no social relation that is not disturbed by it. 
Depopulation, increase of waste land, rise of wages and of the cost of 
living, revolutionary sentiments among the reimpatriated, and an alarm- 
ing debauchery, owing to the sudden breaking of old restrictive bonds, 
are some of the troubles following in the wake of these enormous trans- 
locations, before which even the famous migrations of the period of the 


Roman decline pale into insignificance. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLEs P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. VIII. Juvenile Delinquency and 
Its Relation to Employment. Washington, 1911. Pp. 172. 


It is a serious loss to the American people that- the Congress which 
authorized the printing of this valuable report limited the edition so 
that copies are already difficult to obtain. The volume dealing with 
juvenile delinquency is of value both immediate and permanent. Its 
conclusion “that there is abundant justification for the contention that 
employment at an early age is in itself a cause of delinquency”’ rests 
upon a painstaking study of juvenile court records supplemented by 
personal interviews and by the knowledge, recorded and unrecorded, 
gathered by the probation officers. 

This investigation, like all others in its field, suffers from the lack of 
completeness and uniformity in the records of the juvenile courts. The 
records vary from judge to judge, from court to court, from one proba- 
tion officer to another. The publication of the report will doubtless 
stimulate many juvenile courts to mend their methods in the matter of 
records. That the report contains under these difficult conditions any 
valuable generalizations whatever indicates skill and faithfulness in the 
investigators. 

The study was confined to the year 1907-8 and to 4,839 juvenile 
delinquents. This number is so small that the value of the report 
depends largely upon the many tables worked out with minute care, 
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such as that on p. 39, which shows the ‘‘ Number of Offenses Recorded 
Against Working and Nonworking Juvenile Delinquents by Sex of 
Offender and by Character of Offense.”’ 

A particularly significant chapter deals with the hours of working- 
boy delinquents by age. Among 1,443 such boys the sinister coincidence 
between overwork and delinquency is striking. The table shows boys 
of nine, ten, eleven, and twelve years working more than twelve hours a 
day, among them a huckster’s assistant aged nine years working sixteen 
hours, an errand boy and a stable boy working thirteen hours. 

As a result of this report there will have to be additions to the lists 
of dangerous occupations. Morally Dangerous will be the new heading, 
and it will apply to employment as errand and delivery boys because of 
the lack of supervision and extraordinary temptation to larceny; as 
messengers for the same lack of supervision and for the contact with 
evil patrons; as newsboys for the same reasons with irregular hours as 
an added evil. For girls domestic service appears to be the most danger- 
ous occupation in relation to larceny and sex immorality. 

The report is in all respects suggestive rather than conclusive. But 
its suggestions will be found useful by educators, probation officers, 
advocates of child-labor laws, and social workers who deal with families 


and neighborhoods. 
FLORENCE KELLEY 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLEs P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. VII. Conditions under Which 
Children Leave School to Go to Work. Washington, 1911. Pp. 


309- 

This useful volume is a strong argument for the immediate creation 
of a children’s bureau in the federal government. The information here 
given should be gathered consecutively on a national scale and made 
public while new. It should not, as in the case of this report, be gathered 
in a small number of selected cities in 1907-8, transmitted in 1910, and 
published in an edition of only 2,000 copies in I91t. 

Law-breaking employers, stupid schools, ignorant parents, and con- 
scienceless enforcing authorities deprive tens of thousands of working- 
class children of the elementary education which is their right. And the 
government of the United States contents itself with issuing, on this 
disgraceful condition, a single volume of 309 pages, containing matter 
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largely obsolete at the time of publication. The seven communities 
selected for investigation are in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont, states which have all made important and far-reaching changes 
in their laws during the years since the data were collected. 

While too limited to be conclusive in regard to any point covered, 
and too belated to afford a present-day picture of the states dealt with, 
this report is extremely suggestive as to the widespread waste not merely 
of money and equipment in our working communities, North and South, 
mining and manufacturing. Far more important is the waste of char- 
acter and opportunity among the children of the working class both 
native and foreign born, indicated by this careful study. 

FLORENCE KELLEY 


Criminal Man, According to the Classification of Cesare Lombroso. 
Briefly summarized by his daughter, GivA LOMBROSO FERRERO. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1911. Pp. ix+322. $2.00. 

English-reading students of criminology will welcome this summary 
of her father’s teachings by Madame Ferrero. For a brief and compact 
presentation of Lombroso’s criminological theories the book could scarcely 


be excelled. After a brief introduction by Lombroso himself, which, we 
are told, was the last literary work which the distinguished author found 
it possible to complete, Part I takes up and discusses the different types 
of criminals, especially the born criminal. The anatomical evidence 
which led Lombroso to formulate his famous theory, that the born 
criminal is an organic anomaly, partly pathological and partly atavistic, 
and that there is a distinct criminal type, is given with sufficient fulness 
and clearness. Madame Ferrero also dwells upon her father’s later 
theory of the connection between congenital criminality and epilepsy. 
According to Lombroso, congenital criminality, or “moral insanity,”’ is 
but a particular form of epilepsy. This theory he even pushes to the 
extreme of asserting that the criminaloid, the weak person who readily 
drifts into crime, is also an epileptoid. Space does not permit any 
detailed criticism of these theories of Lombroso,' and it is sufficient to 
say that Madame Ferrero has stated them with great clearness. 

Part II of the book discusses the social or immediate causes of crime, 
the prevention of crime, and the treatment of criminals. This is perhaps 
the least satisfactory portion of the book, although it could scarcely have 
been omitted, as it is a summary of Vol. III of Lombroso’s Criminal 

* A criticism of Lombroso’s criminological theories by the writer of this notice will appear 
in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology for January, 1912. 
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Man, which has recently been published in English under the title of 
Crime, Its Causes and Remedies.* 

Part III is a valuable explanation of anthropometrical and other 
methods now used in studying the criminal, many of which were devised 
by Lombroso himself. Finally, in an appendix of 30 pages, there are 
brief summaries and a bibliography of all of Lombroso’s principal works. 

The book seems to the reviewer well adapted for use as a text in 
courses in criminology. It would need, of course, to be supplemented 
by other texts, but on the whole it is the best brief summary of the 
results of criminal anthropology accessible in English. 

CuarLes A. ELLwoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


L’assistance publique et privée en Russie. Direction Général de 
l’Economie Locale du Ministére de I’Intérieur. St. Peéters- 
bourg: Imprimérie de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
1906. 


At the suggestion of M. Ragozine, reporter on “Child Mor- 
tality” at the Congress, and with the aid of M. Guerbel, director 
of “‘Local Economy,” this volume was prepared to be presented at 
the International Congress of Public and Private Assistance at 
Milan in 1906. Its delayed publication, too late for the Congress, 
has not lessened its value, because, as its editor says, “there is a 
complete absence in Russia of works devoted to the study of ques- 
tions of public assistance in their entirety”—such a survey as 
these papers aim to give. The work consists of twenty studies of 
special topics prepared by fifteen experts. The first part includes 
a careful review of the evolution and present condition of charity 
in Russia, six studies of the care given different groups of indigents, 
and seven of different forms of assistance. The second part is 
devoted to the charities for children, treated in six studies. While 
the arrangement is unsystematic and many topics are omitted, the 
book on the whole is more comprehensive than any previous one 
on the subject and contains considerable constructive criticism that 
should be of value to all social workers in Russia. That the sta- 
tistics given are in most instances admittedly incomplete or inac- 
curate the authors regard as in itself a comment on the charity 
work of the country. 


* “Modern Criminal Science Series,”’ Vol. III. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911. 
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Charity began in Russia with the coming of Christianity. At 
first purely individual and for the salvation of the giver’s soul, 
without investigation or question, it gradually became social through 
parochial fraternities and was directed to community ends. Parish 
officers knew their own people, and in time they provided asy- 
lums for the different classes of needy—children, old people, and 
the infirm. This well-developed community life died out, how- 
ever, as the government grew centralized and the power of the 
people declined, until by the first half of the nineteenth century 
public assistance by the state had almost wholly superseded that 
of individuals or communes. 

The system was slowly evolved, but to Peter the Great is 
given the credit for laying the foundation. He established the 
principle that the state must assist the poor, while he also ad- 
mitted the need of private and community help. Municipalities he 
decreed should provide homes for the aged and infirm and should 
put able-bodied beggars to work. In villages landed proprietors 
should furnish food and work for the poor. He himself founded 
the first medical schools. 

Catherine II went farther and organized a committee of public 
assistance in each of the provinces into which she divided the 
empire. She also founded workhouses and the foundling hospitals 
that have become so famous. 

Under Alexander II private institutions were recognized by 
law and at this time the “Institutions” of the Empress Marie 
and the Imperial Society of Philanthropy were organized. 

The committees of public assistance, valuable at first, had so 
wide a field and such insufficient funds that their usefulness gradu- 
ally diminished. They became bureaucratic and irresponsible. It 
was therefore an important step forward that was taken in 1864 
when zemstvos were formed in 34 provinces and took over the 
work of the committees. Public assistance was placed under the 
direction of the Minister of the Interior in the Department of 
Local Economy and a new popular vigor began to show itself. 
Three forms of charity are now alive in Russia—state, communal, 
and private. The state makes the laws and oversees the insti- 
tutions under special law. The zemstvos and municipalities do 
the greatest part of the charity work, supplemented by private 
benevolence. 
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At present there is much to criticize in the condition of affairs. 
Committees of public assistance still exist in 9 provinces and in 5 
others the government acts under the century-old rules of the 
committees. In all of these provinces both indoor and outdoor 
relief is quite inadequate. The institutions under special law, those 
of the Empress Marie and of the Imperial Society of Philanthropy, 
have a varied and extended activity, but they are extremely bureau- 
cratic. Even the Red Cross Society, which is democratic in form, 
is actually much removed from popular direction. The Board of 
Workhouses is open to the same criticism. Parish organizations do 
nothing, the Society of Temperance accomplishes but a fraction of 
its excellent objects. The zemstvos do the best work, but they too 
are hampered by lack of means and too many duties. The munici- 
palities as a rule have no system of charity, only a few, like 
Moscow, having introduced the Elberfeld system. Private charity 
is retarded by the legal difficulties of organizing. Everywhere, the 
author says, there is need of more freedom and more democracy. 

Turning to the special report of charities, we find the latest 
figures regarding the work for defectives. The largest society for 
the care of the blind reports 24 schools for children with 879 
pupils, 2 shops for adults, 9 phalansteries for both sexes, 8 retreats 
for the aged and infirm, and 16 infirmaries for those with diseased 
eyes. The Fraternity of St. Xavier aids the society by furnishing 
cheap food and lodging to those unable to work, and opening 
infirmaries. The largest school, the Institute in St. Petersburg, has 
a press and publishes a monthly journal, while circles of women 
copy books and music. The society also supports the sick blind 
in hospitals and sends out into the country each year about 30 
medical expeditions which open over 100 dispensaries. In addi- 
tion to these forms of help there are 15 other institutions for 
the blind, schools or houses of refuge, in different parts of the 
country. 

This is the provision for an afflicted class that in 1897 num- 
bered at least 247,900! 

The deaf-mutes, who number over 150,000, are cared for in a 
similarly inadequate way by a society which has 13 branches. It 
reports 60 schools with 2,777 pupils out of the 40,000 or 50,000 
of school age. There are 2 workshops, 2 asylums, a hospital, a 
dispensary, a hospice, and 2 maternal schools. Near St. Petersburg 
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there is a colony which has a church, school, infirmary, work- 
shop, laundry, and farm, caring for 125 boys and girls. A similar 
colony has been started in Alexandrovsk. In St. Petersburg the In- 
stitute for Deaf-mutes has 162 pupils. 

Somewhat larger figures are given by the associations to assist 
young people or to “maintain morals.” The Evangelical League of 
Youth is a German organization; similar leagues exist among the 
Swedes, the Letts, and the Esthonians. These with the Society 
of Patronage of Young Girls do a work very like that of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. The league reaches 1,500 girls a 
year, the society 600. Another organization, working like the So- 
ciety of Patronage chiefly among working girls, is the Society for 
the Protection of Young Girls. This too has libraries, classes, 
and entertainments that are attended by over 3,000 girls a year. 
A similar society for young men, founded by an American and 
known as the “Lighthouse,” has an attendance of 1,050, mostly 
youths from 17-20, and 80 per cent members of the Greek church. 
A fifth society, the Evangelical Association, for developing moral 
and religious sentiment in the Protestant community in St.Peters- 
burg, goes to the poor and suffering with religious more often 
than material aid. The other four, while their work is largely 
educational and social, also give economic aid by their employ- 
ment bureaus and their cheap dining-rooms and lodgings. 

Delinquent children are by law placed in houses of correction, 
but as there are only 52 of these with room for but 20 per cent 
of the children, the law is practically a dead letter. These houses 
are regarded not as prisons but as schools. Most of them are of 
private foundation, 2 only being supported by zemstvos, 2 by the 
city of Moscow—one of these an agricultural colony—and 4 by 
the Board of Prisons. Some are industrial schools, many have 
workshops in winter and agricultural work in summer. The state 
subsidizes with land, remission of taxes, payment of board of chil- 
dren committted by the courts, and money for buildings. Zemstvos 
and municipalities also subsidize. Four groups of children are in 
these institutions: those committed by the courts as delinquents ; 
vagabonds; those judged to be in danger of becoming criminals, 
and those sent by their parents. The legal age is from 10-17, but 
different institutions fix different limits for admission within this 
period. The state oversees the houses, sending inspectors from 
time to time. The directors, aided by benevolent societies, try to 
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find work for the boys when they leave the house, and they give 
the number of recidivists as from 5-20 per cent. 

For the children of prisoners, who are often in danger of 
becoming delinquents, there are 48 asylums under the Board of 
Prisons, doing a very narrow work. 

Private institutions assist the state in the struggle against pros- 
titution by providing homes and help for women rescued from 
the street. Thus the House of Charity in St. Petersburg receives 
46 adults and 49 minors, teaching them reading, writing, and 
sewing. The Evangelical Association of St. Petersburg has a Mag- 
dalene Asylum for 14 girls. The Association to Aid Women 
obtains work for them and holds 3 Sunday schools, as do similar 
associations in 6 other cities. The St. Petersburg Association for 
the Protection of Women with its 9 branches provides cheap rooms, 
work, money, sewing-machines, and legal service. It has also an 
asylum for girls and a school for young mothers. The Society of 
Patronage and the Society of Mutual Help assist fallen girls in 
similar ways. 

Foreigners in Russia must rely chiefly on societies of their own 
people for help in trouble. Under a law of 1906 benevolent socie- 
ties have been organized by Germans, English, Austrians, French, 
Greeks, Persians, Italians, Swedes, and Swiss, which try to meet 
every need of their countrymen. Those who are taken sick in sea- 
port may be cared for in Russian hospitals, but the state looks 
for some indemnity from the foreign government. 

The simplest form of charity is the giving of food. In the 
villages the poor go from door to door, receiving soup at one house, 
bread at another. In cities there have been refectories and food 
kitchens for many years. Since 1902 many zemstvos have given 
lunches to school children and established food stations for country 
people seeking work in the fields. The province of Kherson reported 
99,484 visitors at its 16 stations; Samara, 18,866 at 6 stations; 
Simbrisk, 40,725 at 4 stations. The Society of Temperance has 
3,018 tea houses in which there were 52,016 people in one year. 

In addition to the alms given in the street, two forms of pecu- 
niary aid are common: “purses” given to students, and aid to the 
poor in their homes. In 1897 there were 7,285 students receiv- 
ing from 10 to 500 rubles. The majority were from 29 to 39 
years of age. Relief was given in their homes to 314,276 people, 
more of them women than men. There were 15,508 others who 
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depended in part on charity. Over 1,000 societies give money, 
and because of the lack of general supervision many persons 
receive aid from several sources at once. 

The amount of alms given to beggars is unknown, as is the 
exact number of beggars. The estimate of 32 in 10,000 is admitted 
to be too small. Whole villages beg at certain times of the year. 
The reason for the great amount of mendicity is found in the lack of 
organized charity and the popular custom of giving alms, together 
with economic and moral conditions, such as the minute division 
of land in a family, the poor quality of land, famine, ignorance, 
and intemperance. Its abolition lies in the remote future. 

One remedial agency is found in “assistance by work,” that 
is, by encouraging and developing the productive power of the 
needy through obligatory labor, trade schools, workshops, etc. The 
Board of Workhouses has general control of all such efforts. 
There are ten labor bureaus in connection with workhouses and 
many zemstvos have bureaus in the spring for the migrating coun- 
try people, furnishing them cheap food and medical aid as well as 
information about labor conditions. In 1899 the board began a 
successful organization of public work in the Volga provinces, pla- 
cing volunteers in direct charge, with the definite purpose of making 
the work useful in training the people and improving the land. 
To this end irrigation is undertaken, canals built, marshes drained, 
model shops opened, and professional teaching given in farming. 
The board also has 19 shops where men and women can have the 
use of tools for small industries and 130 houses of industry, which 
include créches, shops, training schools, markets, refectories, and 
night asylums. 

The aged and those unable to work are usually cared for in 
asylums. In 1899 these numbered 2,792 out of 7,505 benevolent 
institutions. The greatest number are in the cities; the country 
districts are very poorly provided for. They are thoroughly differ- 
entiated, almost every asylum being intended for a particular 
race, religious body, or class of society. There were 670,000 
inmates reported in 

A newer form of institution is the night asylum which is 
usually a one-night shelter. It furnishes a drying-room for clothes, 
a bed, and soup or tea for a small fee. Two of these shelters in 
St. Petersburg harbored 77,582 men in one year. Another form of 
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assistance is the cheap furnished room. One company in Moscow 
has 300 rooms for widows and students. Other companies build 
cheap houses. Altogether 676,761 persons were helped by these 
different kinds of cheap lodgings in 1808. 

Public assistance in Finland seems more uniformly organized 
than in Russia. Since 1879 communes have been obliged to assist 
the poor, i.e., orphans under 16, the insane, chronically ill, old 
and infirm without families. Most communities have formed asso- 
ciations of charity, over each of which is a committee of adminis- 
tration which decides on cases. Funds are derived from certain 
taxes on personal property, revenues from real estate set aside 
for the poor, church collections and gifts, but if these prove 
insufficient a special tax may be levied. In 1888 inspectors of 
charity were appointed to see that the communes did their duty 
and to sanction new benevolent associations. The associations place 
the sick and insane in hospitals, the aged and infirm in asylums 
or board them with their neighbors, give money, clothing, and 
medicine. In 1889 the government helped the communes to build 
asylums, which now number 100 and receive from 30 to 200 per- 
sons each. They receive all classes, but usually have separate 
pavilions for children and for insane. The communes are divided 
into districts with friendly visitors in each who look after the 
poor who are boarded out. The total number assisted is given 
as 74,821, of whom 9,801 were assisted in asylums, 23,858 in 
families, 1,507 “de la rue,” 2,915 by temporary aid. In 1902 
the expenses were 4,064,394 francs. 

Russia has the sad distinction of having the highest death-rate 
among children under five of any country in Europe. In 1903 
the death-rate for children under one year in St. Petersburg was 
253 in 1,000; in Moscow 316; in Berlin 77; in Christiania 98. The 
rate in Russia differs in different districts and among different 
races, being higher in the Ural and Volga provinces and the indus- 
trial region around Moscow, and among the orthodox Russians. 
Social customs seem largely responsible, with seasonal causes 
secondary. In 1904 a league was formed to combat these condi- 
tions. Its work is too new to be reported, but its efforts may 
be linked with the attempt being made to furnish pure milk for 
babies. This is being done in St. Petersburg at milk stations and 
in connection with some of the créches in the country. 
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The great foundling hospitals of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
lowered their death-rate by adopting the “placing-out” policy. 
They are assisted by auxiliary societies that found primary schools, 
workshops, pay tuition in secondary and higher schools, and fur- 
nish books and clothing. Outside of the cities little is done for 
foundlings. There are 20 provinces which have no institutions for 
them. In 1903 there were 364 asylums of different kinds for 
children, with 23,858 inmates, organized by a special board under 
the patronage of the Empress Marie. There are also a consid- 
erable number of institutions under the care of churches, the 
Greek, the Catholic, and others. The Ministry of War and of 
Marine has asylums, as have the Froebel Association, the Society 
of Patronage for Poor and Sick Children, and the Society for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty. In the country, especially in 
the north and northwest districts, at least 1,000 night asylums have 
been established for children at long distances from the schools. 
In the towns many aids for school children are furnished, such as 
books, food, and clothing. 

The créche has had a considerable development, founded at first 
only by private charity, but often now by towns or zemstvos. In 
1904 there were 840 with 34,874 children. Not only are they placed 
in factory districts but many are also opened in the country in the 
time of field work. 

A new form of charity for children is the “sanitary colony.” 
First organized by the Evangelical Society of Benevolence in St. 
Petersburg, they have since been formed by towns and many differ- 
ent societies in 13 provinces. The work is that of our “Fresh-Air” 
camps, but with more attention to medical care and a longer aver- 
age term of residence. 

The latest of the societies for children is the Section for the 
Protection of Children from Cruelty, organized in 1902 by the 
Society for the Protection of Poor and Sick Children. The officers 
of this section have been able to do much to improve the condition 
of children, both in families and factories. They have also done 
an important service in bringing the question of children’s legal 
rights before the International Congress of Criminalists for dis- 
cussion. Their work cannot well be tabulated in figures. 

HANNAH B. CLARK POWELL 
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La France économique et sociale a la veille de la révolution. Par 
MAXIME KOvVALEWSKY. Tome II, “Les Villes.”’ Paris: V. 
Giard & E. Briére, 1911. (Bibliothéque sociologique inter- 
nationale, dirigée par M. René Worms.) Pp. 320. Paper, 
Fr. 7; bound, Fr. 8. 

The volume in hand is the second by Kovalewsky on social conditions 
in France just before the Revolution. The first volume, which appeared 
in 1909, dealt with rural France; this one treats of towns and cities, 
particulariy of their industry and commerce. It has two chapters and 
an appendix as follows: chap. i, “Organization corporative et naissance 
de la liberté du travail’; chap. ii, “Organization de l'industrie frangaise 
pendant le dernier quart du XVIII siécle.’””’ The appendix is a sort of 
after-study of the conditions of the prerevolutionary peasant, based upon 
documents which have been printed since the results of Kovalewsky’s 
earlier investigations on this subject were published; it may be added 
here that he finds his former conclusions verified. 

As far as research is concerned, this work can only be praised. Its 
pages are heavily documented with citations and quotations which 
represent nothing short of an overwhelming amount of labor. Letters, 
cahiers, reports of inspectors, intendants, and investigating commissions, 
and statutes of gilds, towns, and of the central government; in short, 
all available sources have been plundered to contribute to the informa- 
tion here collected. The result of what is professionally considered as 
good methodical investigation is the accumulation of an enormous 
number of historical minutiae concerning the period here in question. 

Often it happens that when facts are amassed in this fashion the 
purpose of their accumulation is obscured by their number. Unhappily, 
the book of Kovalewsky does not seem to the reviewer to have altogether 
avoided this fault. Certain it is that his pages do not make his inter- 
pretation of the facts assembled sufficiently emphatic. Is he striving 
to determine the relation of capital to labor by showing that in 1789 
France was a country in which industry on a small scale still preponder- 
ated, to trace the development of independent labor, to discover the real 
cause of the Revolution (pp. 309-10, 312), or to ascertain why French 
could not compete with English industry in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century? His own statement of his purpose is not very 
helpful: inasmuch as at one point he announces the preponderance of 
industry on a small scale to be “la thése que nous soutenons” 
(p. 232-33); and at another point in the same chapter (p. 253) says: 
“Cet apercu nous semble avoir pleinement démontré la thése exprimée 
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dans la premiére partie de ce chapitre, 4 savoir que le manque de capi- 
taux et l’imperfection des procédés techniques, ainsi que la politique 
fiscale et les inconvénients de la réglementation gouvernementale, ont 
placé l'industrie francaise 4 la fin du XVIII® siécle, dans des condi- 
tions qui l’empéchérent de soutenir la concurrence des manufactures 
anglaises..... 

Aside from this confusion or multiplicity of purpose in the use of 
the facts, the author’s work must be commended. The facts he has 
assembled are indisputably pertinent to an understanding of the eco- 
nomic conditions of France on the eve of the Revolution; as, by the way, 
they are to the several theses the author has, without sufficient dis- 
crimination as has just been said, maintained in his work. Particularly 
interesting and useful is the second part of chapter two in which the 
several industries, especially the silk and cloth industries, are considered 
in detail. This part alone makes the book worth while. 


EpWARD B. KREHBIEL 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Social Direction of Human Evolution. By Witi1aM E. KELticott, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Goucher College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1911. Pp. xii+249. 

After a satisfactory presentation of the sources and aims of the science of eugenics, 
the author discusses briefly but significantly the biological foundations of eugenics, after 
which he takes up human heredity and the eugenic program. 

He treats each of these great themes better than it has been done in equal compass 
by anyone else after whom the reviewer has had the opportunity to read. It may be 
that at some places the author has been a little more dogmatic than the demonstra- 
tions of science on the point would warrant, but this absolute declaration may perhaps 
be explained on the ground of brief treatment. It does not appear that the author is 
in error on any point, but he sometimes appears to be certain when there is a division 
of opinion among scientists on the point itself. An example is the author’s handling 
of the subject of inheritance of mental and moral characters. 

For the great body of people who are specialists in neither biology nor sociology, 
The Social Direction of Human Evolution is an invaluable book. It will be easily read 
and understood by the layman, and will be very clarifying for the specialist in either 
field. The timeliness of the subject adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Tuomas J. RILEY 


The Almshouse. By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, General Secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. New York: The Charities 
Publication Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, 1911. Pp. x+263. 
This annual deals with the location, construction, and administration of the 

almshouse; and the management and care of the several classes of inmates. 
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Almost one-half of the book is given to appendices, among the most important 
of which, for American poor-law officials, are the following: “Evils of Promiscuous 
Mingling of Classes in the Almshouse”; ‘County Hospitals”; ‘Classification in 
Almshouses”; ‘‘Feeble-Mindedness as an Inheritance”; ‘Workhouse Nursing’’; 
and “Plans of Model Institutions.” 

The Almshouse is as well calculated as to the thought itself, the selection of 
materials, and the method of presentation as any book which has come into the 
reviewer’s hands recently. The superintendent of every almshouse in the United 
States, and every public official responsible for commitment to these institutions and 
for their support or oversight, every member of county boards of inspectors of alms- 
houses ought to read this book. Students of the problems of pauperism will find it 
the best and latest practical word on the almshcuse in the United States. 


Tuomas J. RILey 


Social Psychology: An Analytical Reference Syllabus. By GEORGE ELLIOTT 
Howarp, Head Professor of Political Science and Sociology, University of 
Nebraska. Published by the University. Pp. 88. 50 cents. 

Professor Howard justly points out that “among teachers of experience the con- 
viction is deepening that social psychology is by far the most practical, the most 
fruitful, division of sociological science,’’ and he has here presented a well-balanced 
scheme for the approach of the subject—designed apparently for use in his own 
classes, but certainly deserving the widest dissemination. There is no attempt to 
present a treatise on social psychology, but a judicious presentation of topics, with 
indications of reading, and a supplementary bibliography of about five hundred titles. 

w. 


Le réle social et moral de la presse. By GEORGES MAZE-SENCIER. Paris: 

P. Lethielleux, 1910. Pp. 170. 

The writer of this book is chiefly interested in the Catholic and anti-Catholic 
press in France. It contains a brief indictment of that part of the French press which 
distorts facts and injuriously influences the social, political, and moral views of the 
people. The immense power of the press is emphasized and its possible utilization 
in educating the moral, social, and political standard of the public. The slight success 
of the newspapers which attempt to portray facts and to instil ideals is laid to their 
lack of equipment, organization, and financial backing as compared with the more 
powerful papers. The formation of a strong Catholic press is urged, to spread true 
Catholic ideas, and to resist the false accounts of Catholicism which the opposition 
press publish. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
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Die Bewegung der Landarbeiter in Oberitalien.—The constant increase in 
Italy of pellagra, of emigration, and of the forced sales of small holdings for taxes, 
turned the attention of the government from the political to the economic situation. 
Although the investigation conducted by Jacini in 1881-85 revealed widespread 
destitution, the financial condition of the treasury prohibited state action. The 
susceptibility of the landless peasant and tenant to socialism led to the exceptional 
legislation of 1895-1900 which totally failed in its object of suppressing socialism. 
The consequent neutrality of the government in industry led to an extensive union 
movement in agriculture, culminating in the numerous strikes of r901-2, and in a 
30 to 50 per cent increase of wages. Further rise in wages was checked by a counter 
organization of employers. A significant trend of the movement is toward the collect- 
ive leasing of estates from land-owners by the union and toward collective as well as 
individual production. Although these associations for production may experience 
further expansion they are not a general means for the elevation of Italian agriculture. 
The fundamental fact that there are too many men for the soil despite emigration, 
renders impossible a solution of Italy’s economic problem.—R. Leonhard, Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, July, 1911. E. W. B. 


Das Problem der Arbeitslosigkeit in England.—Until recently the measures 
against unemployment in Great Britain have been remedial rather than preventive. 
The report of the minority of the poor-law commission and a recent book by W. H. 
Beveridge, reject the old standpoint that unemployment is a temporary phenomenon 
resulting from unusual conditions; and maintain that unemployment is a permanent 
condition affecting a large number of men and determined by constant causes. The 
three principles of reform recommended by the commission are: (1) that social reform 
must prevent unemployment, (2) that a series of reforms are necessary, (3) that the 
state is the only agency which can successfully cope with the problem. The various 
reforms suggested are the establishment of a national bureau or labor, further restric- 
tion against woman and child labor, the shortening of excessive hours of labor, the 
assignment of the construction of big state works to times of industrial depression, 
maintenance under training for those unfitted for labor, and detention colonies for 
those disinclined to work, and a provision for a minister of labor in the Cabinet. The 
beginning of state action was the establishment in 1910 of a national system of employ- 
ment bureaus, and the introduction in 1911 of the National Insurance Bill, providing 
for the obligatory insurance of building and metal workers. The present unemploy- 
ment situation in Great Britain is a result of the overcapitalization of the industrial 
system during the nineteenth century, and the present trend toward social reform and 
state help is largely the result both of the growing political activity on the part of 
labor and the influence of socialism.—Dr. L. Pumpiansky, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozial politik, July, 1911. E. W. B. 


Die Agrarfrage in Rumianien.—The agrarian question in Roumania was 
brought to a crisis by the peasant rising of 1907. Although with the abolition of 
serfdom in 1864, 500,000 heads of families became land-owners, yet the distributed 
holdings of the peasant, the inalienability of ownership, the divisions by inheritance 
and the concentration of estates in the hands of the few, forced the peasant to rent 
60 per cent of the acreage of the large estates. The doubling of rents in a generation, 
the exploitation of the peasant by winter contracts, by fraudulent field measurement 
and through natural payment has permitted no improvement in food and housing 
conditions. The almost exclusive reliance for food upon corn of inferior quality has 
led, according to statistics, to an alarming increase of pellagra. In a typical village 
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97 per cent of the families live in one room, although one-half of the families have 
two or more rooms. In all Roumania two-thirds of the population are illiterate, and 
only one-fourth of the children of school age are in school. The first step in remedying 
this situation is for the government to provide for the transference to the peasant of 
agricultural lands now possessed by religious and charitable organizations and by the 
state. Other necessary reforms are the expansion of the public schools, the estab- 
lishment of model farms and of peasant co-operative societies, the reorganization and 
enlargement of the people’s banks, above all, the extension of political rights to the 
peasant through the grant of universal suffrage.—Vasile M. Kogalniceanu, Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, May and July, 1911. E. W. B. 


The Crossing of the Races.—The effect of amalgamation upon our physical 
type as the inevitable result of immigration, will in the long run be nil, because that 
type of man best adapted physically to the climate and soil will, in point of numbers, 
eventually predominate in spite of all man-made laws. The influence of racial 
amalgamations upon our habits of thought, upon our morals, and upon our institu- 
tions is a much graver problem and depends for its answer upon the study of the 
past history of the countries from which our immigrants are now chiefly recruited. If 
we continue to allow practically unlimited immigration, we shall lose our inherited 
Anglo-Saxon ideals and confront the danger of a complete racial substitution. 
Dr. J. D. Wilson, Popular Science Monthly, November, 1911. E.W.B 


A World-Wide Color Line.—The declining birth-rate of the white peoples of 
European race imperils white supremacy, in view of the fact that the world-extension 
of European civilization is eliminating agencies which kept down the natural increase 
of non-European peoples. In a recent book Weale contends that with increasing 
intelligence and race consciousness the colored races will take advantage of their 
present numerical preponderance and seek to recover their former geographical 
boundaries. While the feeling of ethnic unity is an important factor it may be 
counteracted by geographical, economic, and cultural interests. The real color 
problem is the question of social contact among peoples of different racial stocks and 
different cultural levels living together within given political areas. In the last 
analysis color prejudice is based on cultural differences more than on the degree of 
pigmentation and is an instinctive attempt to preserve the mores of the group. The 
fact that it is always the lighter race that puts the taboo on the colored, and that the 
latter is every where eager to mix with the white, is only _ — nce of the general 
trend toward the higher efficiency of the white race—U. G. Weatherby, Popular 
Science Monthly, November, 1911. E. W. B. 


The Economics of Negro Emancipation in the United States.—The economic 
status of the black freedman was the result of his lack of land and capital and of the 
high price of cotton. But Negro suffrage, in spite of its failures, made impossible the 
re-establishment of the old slavery, provided the beginning of education for the freed- 
men’s sons and permitted the Negro to take the first steps toward economic freedom. 
The new disfranchisement and the recent enactment of unfair labor laws has been 
engineered by the merchant class in order to secure its position as a middle exploiting 
class between landlord and laborer. At present, three classes of Negroes are to be 
distinguished: the semi-submerged group of 2,000,000 laborers, the emerging group 
of 1,200,000 workingmen, and the leading group of 250,000 independent farmers and 
merchants and professional men. Hope for the future lies in the perception by the 
intelligent American laborer of his common industrial cause with the Negro, in the 
physical virility, hard work, and dogged determination of the American Negro, as 
well as in the sympathetic attitude of the better class of Americans.—W. E. B. du Bois, 
The Sociological Review, October, 1911. E. W. B. 


The Value and Limitation of Eugenics.—In our eugenic methods we must 
be quite certain that the stock which we seek to eliminate is so vicious that its removal 
will be a net gain, and also that the vice is not due to conditions which it is possible to 
modify. Laws of blending may be of greater importance from a psychological than 
a physiological standpoint. The older Galtonian emphasis on small variations leads 
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to the suggestion that natural selection is a permanent necessity of social progress and 
to the desire to subordinate the social structure in general to that end. The newer 
theory of eugenics finds the basis of racial progress in definite mutations, which will 
establish the mselv es if not destroyed by an unfavorable environment, and which are 
not destroyed by the preservation of individual descendants who manifest the new 
quality less perfectly than others.—L. T. Hobhouse, Sociological Review, October, 


The Fight against Tuberculosis and the Death-Rate from Phthisis.—In the 
movement which has been called the “ Fight against Tuberculosis’? most of the state- 
ments are either misinterpretations of known statistical facts or are exaggerations. 
The arguments usually made by these protagonists are that tuberculosis is essentially 
an infectious disease, that heredity plays no part in the matter, that a great decrease 
in tuberculosis has already taken place, and that the decrease is due to sanitary pre- 
cautions. An extended study of statistics shows that the relative number of deaths 
from tuberculosis has not been diminished by the campaign against the tubercle bacillus, 
although the absolute number has fallen, but at a sensibly retarded rate. Has not 
the selection due to many years of heavy phthisis mortality left us with a more immune 
and resistent population? If it has, natural selection may have done more for racial 
health in this than medical science.—Karl Pearson, University of London, Questions 
of the Day and of the Fray, No. 4. L. E. 


The Rising Tide of Socialism: A Study.—iIn ro11 the Socialist party claimed 
political successes in thirty-three states and in nearly two hundred municipalities. 
These victories were principally in the Middle West; the state of Wisconsin has 
approximately 22 per cent of all the Socialists who are in office. These victories can 
be classified in seven fairly distinct groups with reference to their general character, 
conditions, and causes: (1) the slow and steady growth of a broad, liberal, and oppor- 
tunistic type; (2) a more class-conscious socialism than the first, with more emphasis 
on the ultimate socialistic ideas; (3) a type based on socialistic organization and 
agitation, and found in the old strongholds of populism; (4) a socialism which is the 
outcome of temporary industrial conditions; (5) the outgrowth of the generally deplor- 
able state of American municipal politics; (6) the outgrowth of a positive desire to 
improve municipal government; (7) the result of factions, lack of opposition, petty 
local issues, etc. The future growth of socialism depends on the use the Socialists 
make of their present opportunities and on the action of their opponents.—Robert F. 
Hoxie, Journal of Political Economy, October, 1911. L. E. 


Accident Insurance and the Farmers in Holland.—In the absence of a law 
in Holland on insurance against accidents in agriculture, the farmers, assisted by the 
State Commission for Agriculture, have organized two insurance societies—the Horti- 
culturists’ Mutual Society against Professional Risks, and the Farmers’ Mutual 
Society. The latter has 7,839 members; the society pays the doctor’s bills in cases 
of accidents. In complete disablement there is compensation of 75 per cent of the 
wages, with a proportionate reduction for partial disablement. The members of these 
companies make annual payments varying from 0.75 per cent to 2 per cent of their 

wages; the entrance fee is paid by the employer. <I ee el Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, August 31, 1911. L. E. 


National Health Insurance in England and Germany.—The National Insur- 
ance Bill in England proposes a combination of insurance and health regulations and 
involves a change in the status of the insurance companies and the medical profession. 
Four-fifths of the adult population of the United Kingdom will become insured under 
this bill and therefore entitled to free medical attendance. The bill may be ques- 
tionable in regard to (1) its effect on the present medical profession and insurance 
companies, (2) the comparative justice of its methods of dealing with different classes 
of insured persons, (3) fairness to the general taxpayer, (4) the unlimited and incalcu- 
lable character of the burdens involved, (5) the denial of its benefits to the very poor 
and consequently the failure to remove sickness and poverty. The bill differs widely 
from the German scheme, and there is nothing in the German experience that will 
guarantee the success of the English bill.—E. J. Schuster, Journal of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation, July, 1911. L. E. 
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The Government’s Scheme for Insurance against Unemployment.—Re- 
searches in regard to unemployment in England have shown that this evil is due to 
three causes: (1) seasonal changes in the demand for commodities, (2) cyclical depres- 
sions of trade, (3) unnecessary reserves of labor attached to centers of employment. 
Labor exchanges are now established to reduce the reserves of working people. The 
National Insurance Bill provides for compulsory insurance against unemployment in 
building trades, which are affected by seasonal fluctuations, and in engineering trades, 
which are affected to an unusual degree by the recurrence of extended depressions. The 
employees, employers, and government contribute to the benefit funds.—R. Lennard, 
Economic Journal, September, IQIt. L. E. 


Women in Industry: The Chicago Stockyards.—In the Chicago yards more 
women are employed than in all the other packing centers in the United States com- 
bined; and the ratio of women to men employees is higher than elsewhere. Their 
work is unskilled and is performed in the trimming and sausage rooms and in the can- 
ning, by-products, and miscellaneous departments. The work is seasonal and irregular 
during the seasons. More than one-third of all earnings reported were less than 
five dollars a week, and only 18 per cent more than seven dollars. Generally speaking 
there is no chance for promotion. The women are chiefly young unmarried women 
and widows and foreign born. There are untold difficultiesin the way of improvement 
through organization. The surroundings are bad; the air is always full of indescrib- 
ably offensive odors, and a general disregard of appearances still prevails. Some 
indications of improvement appear.—Edith Abbott and S. P. Breckinridge, Journal 
of Political Economy, October, 1911. A. H. W. 


Reform of the Criminal Law in Germany.—Obedience to the laws and strict 
discipline are held essential in Germany. Criminal procedure is inquisitorial; the 
jury system and presumption of innocence are largely absent. Modern ideas of 
criminal law reform have made their way slowly. The jury system tends to check 
relentless retribution, and is opposed to inquisitorial methods; but is resisted in Ger- 
many because of foreign origin and inconsistency with tradition. Suspension of sen- 
tence is not consistent with the continental judicial system; suspension of execution 
of sentence is its substitute. Despite swift and sure punishment crime shows an 
increase. By executive act reforms have been introduced, as children’s courts and a 
parole system, but these are without the law. Three draft codes are now before the 
Diet. They retain much of the inquisitorial and retributive ideas, and provide little 
for the reformation of the adult; but they embody many of the administrative reforms 
now existing and provide certain partial exemptions from petty prosecution.—Dr. 
Hartmann, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, September, 1911. A. H. W. 


Development of a Scientific View of Law.—All primitive law is merely 
custom that is referred for its origin to gods and deified ancestors. Early philosophers 
based the customs on the law of Nature. The development of ideas of authority and 
representation was highly important for the history of law; Christianity strongly 
influenced the first, and the social-contract theories the second. The theory of evolu- 
tion completely changed our conceptions of man and social! institutions; but law is 
as yet little modified by the results of sociological studies. The anthropological 
and historical methods have yielded some valuable results and furnish the basis for a 
science of law.—Edward Lindsey, American Law Review, July-August, 1911. . 

A. H. W. 


Islam as a Factor in West African Culture.—There has been much difference 
of opinion in regard to the effect of Islam on the Africans. Thompson, Smith, Reclus, 
DuBois, and Blyden maintain that the Africans’ mental and social culture has been 
greatly improved by it; Renan, Noble, Blerzy, Church, and Freeman deny that con- 
tention. The advantages of Islam are reported to be the fact that it requires no 
conversion, its military nature, concession to African beliefs, recognition accorded to 
African races, the tact of its missionaries, and its moral precepts. Schools have been 
established which diffuse the Arabic learning; the scholarship of a large number of the 
Africans is genuine and thorough; their attainments in medicine are noteworthy. 
Objections are expressed to Christianity on account of its sectarianism, its effect on the 
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African family and state, caste distinctions, and the fact that the Christian nations 
carry on the liquor traffic; but Christianity will probably ultimately supersede Islam 
because of the broader basis for further culture—George W. Ellis, Journal of Race 
Development, October, 1911. A. 


War.—A warlike character or a habit of fighting is not a universal or even 
characteristic trait of primitive man; the internal sentiment is peace and co-operation, 
as a condition of group preservation; toward outsiders there is hostility, which arises 
from the competition between groups; the two sentiments are complementary. The 
preponderance of the one or the other depends on the intensity of the competition at the 
time. By war man learned discipline, cohesion, co-operation, preseverance, and 
fortitude; larger social units were formed and states produced. But as groups 
evolved war caused appalling waste of life and wealth. The peace element sub- 
stitutes reason and morality for force; war is a makeshift to be regretted; its 
encouragement is criminal; its alternatives are more knowledge and more reason. 
There is no basis for a belief in universal peace; mere police defense is the rational 
extent of future military activities——William Graham Sumner, Yale Review, October, 
IgIt. A. H. W. 


Application of the “Order of Merit Method” to Advertising.—The Order 
of Merit Method is the arrangement of a series of stimuli, such as advertisements, in 
groups between which there is a just noticeable difference in the strength of appeal. 
By this method it is possible to use in a laboratory complex materials which cannot 
be analyzed into psychologically simple components, to treat experimentally com- 
plex questions of conduct, aesthetics, morals, and religions, and to test the value of 
advertisements, sex and age differences in tastes, etc.—E. K. Strong, Jr., Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, October 26, 1911. E. H. S. 


Pragmatisn and Social Science.—The insurgents in the social sciences are 
bound to fail because they have broken away in matters of detail but still adhere to 
the old method of emphasizing premises. A reconstruction is needed that will over- 
throw the whole antecedent scheme with its logic and methods, and begin with the 
pragmatists to accept consequences as the ultimate test of truth; the logic, the method, 
and the mode of verification are the same in pragmatism, sociology, economics, and 
history; all‘of them take as the test of truth the consequences measured in the same 
field of human endeavor.—Simon N. Patten, Journal of Philosophy, a and 
Scientific Methods, November 23, 1911. E. H. S. 


Ist der Niedergang Spaniens und anderer Lander durch niturliche oder 
menschliche Ursachen bedingt?—A careful study of the facts does not show 
any basis for the belief that there has been a change in natural conditions in the 
Mediterranean lands. Human causes brought about the downfall of Rome and Spain; 
there is needed in Italy and Spain a very thoroughgoing reform of the land system, 
improvements in irrigation and drainage. Human property arrangements were the 

cause of the downfall of these nations, and alterations in these arrangements are the 


means of improvement.—W. Képpen, Dokumente des Fortschritts, September, 1911. 
H. S. 


Die sexuelle Abstinenz und ihre Einwirkung auf die Gesundheit.—The 
effects of sexual abstinence vary with sex, age, temperament, character, education, and 
conditions of life. Temporary sexual abstinence is not harmful to health, especially 
for young people, under normal conditions of health and life, but may be harmful 
for persons with psychopathic tendencies or for those in unfavorable conditions of life. 
Lifelong abstinence may be a cause of serious bodily and mental injuries, especially 
for women. Impotence, homo-sexuality, neurasthenia, and similar effects mentioned 
by Freud do not occur except under the above conditions.—Dr. E ulenburg, Zeitschrift 
fiir Bekimpfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten, June, 1911. E. H. S. 


Ueber sexuelle Abstinenz.—Clinical experience does not yield a generally 
valid conclusion in regard to the effects of sexual abstinence. Whether it is beneficial 
or harmful, aside from duration, depends on the age of the individual, his sexual and 
nervous constitution, and his conditions of life. Women generally bear extended 
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abstinence more easily than men. The injuries caused by abstinence are for the most 
part curable by hygienic and therapeutic measures, and at any rate are less in number 
and importance than the injuries that would be caused by prostitution.—L. Léwenfeld, 
Zeitschrift fiir Bekimpfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten, June, 1911. E. H. S. 


Ueber die wissenschaftlichen Fundamente der Lehre von den sexuellen 
Abstinenzkrankheiten und die praktischen Konsequenzen fiir die deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Bekampfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten.—Much more careful 
definition of terms and elimination of neurotic cases is necessary before certain con- 
clusions can be given in regard to the effect of sexual abstinence. When such pre- 
liminaries are made, a critical treatment of cases reveals no harmful effects except 
from very long continued abstinence. This places the duty on parents and 
teachers to form right habits in the children under their care in order to prevent 
the bad effects of sexual abstinence.—Dr. Touton, Zeitschrift fiir Bekimpfung der 
Geschlechtskrankheiten, June, 1911. E. H. S. 


Religionsbekenntnis und Gebiirtigkeit der Miinchner Bevilkerung.—A 
statistical analysis of the relations existing between religious confession, occupation, 
birthplace, social status, rural or urman origin, in the population of Munich (1907), 
indicates (1) that Catholicism is less strong in business classes than in the general 
male population, but stronger among women and that it is least strong among pro- 
fessional men, or men of independent means; (2) that 88 per cent of the population 
were born in Munich or Bavaria itself; that the immigration rings narrow very rapidly 
toward Munich; that women immigrants and the relatively unskilled come from the 
nearest rings; that the domestic servant class has to be recruited from outside the city, 
and that the skilled workmen, prominent business men, professional and independent 
persons come from outside the city; (3) that the higher classes and more skilled 
workers come from other cities, whereas factory workers and unskilled workers come 
from the agricultural regions of south Bavaria; (4) that religious confession is closely 
related with social status, Catholicism being less dominant among the higher classes, 
while it is wholly dominant still among the lower classes, particularly those from rural 


districts.—W. Klose, Jahrbuch fiir Nationalékonomic und Statistik, June, 1911. 
A 


Le crédit et la coopération agricole en France.—The maintenance of small 
agricultural holdings in France in competition with great estates and in opposition to 
the cityward movement requires co-operation among the farmers. Co-operative 
societies for the purchase of common articles of household consumption, fertilizers and 
other agricultural materials, societies for the co-operative production and sale of 
agricultural produce have been formed in France and are working successfully. The 
co-operative credit associations have been particularly important because they stand 
in close personal relation to the farmers, develop a sense of responsibility in the use 
of money, and inspire confidence. State funds have been put at the disposal of the 
credit associations with eminent success.—Louis Tardy, Le musée sociale, mémoires et 
documents, August, 1911. A. D. 


Homicide by suggestion.—There is a recent case of homicide by suggestion, 
free from elements of hysteria or melancholia in the agent: a man, devoted to his wife 
who was subject to melancholia and who had suicidal tendencies, killed her in response 
to her complaint of his willingness to Jet her live and suffer. The main psychological] 
elements are: (1) tendencies to degeneracy, with extreme subordination of will in the 
man, showing itself at the end in inability to carry out his desire to commit suicide 
after killing his wife; (2) mental unbalance with strong suicidal tendencies in the wife; 
(3) the element of pity profoundly stirred by affection for the wife; (4) heightened 
emotional response resulting from long habits of heavy drinking—not drunkenness.— 
W. Depré, Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, August, 1911. 

A.D. 


De la nostalgia et des instincts contraires comme facteurs psychologiques 
et sociaux.—In the psychology of individuals and groups there are three tempera- 
mental types, with distinct virtues and vices, related to general social movements: 
that which looks regretfully to the past or the old, that which is content with the 
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present, and that which constantly seeks the new. All social movements may be 
interpreted as expressions of one or another of these dominating points of view.—Raoul 
Grasserie, Revue internationale de sociologe, August-September, 1911. A. D. 


La formation sociale de la jeunesse des classes aisées.—Democracy does not 
dispense with the need of efficient leadership, but requires a !arge and carefully chosen 
élite to direct the common activities and to create and develop the necessary means of 
existence. Training is necessary to develop these leaders; the rise of great industry 
makes necessary technical knowledge and a comprehensive view of world-movements. 
This training includes knowledge of the useful arts, immediate contact with common 
life, a breaking down of the barriers between the richer and poorer classes; to secure 
the social qualities of leadership, early and systematic exercise of responsibility and 
of powers of organization at home and in the school are essential—P. Roussiers, 
La reforme sociale, October, 1911. A. D. 


The Psychopathology of Everyday Life.—The extent to which unconscious 
control of activity prevails in everyday life is very great and is seldom realized. Our 
mental states are more rigorously controiled than is commonly believed, and many of 
them that are thought to be causeless have, in fact, a very precise and definite cause. 
Forgetting, as well as remembering, is determined by definite psychic laws. All the 
ordinary mistakes in mental life are traceable ultimately to definite, though often 
unconscious, causes. Some of the results of ignorance of the unconscious motives 
of everyday life are that it facilitates intellectual and moral dishonesty, that one is 
apt to know more of the motives of those about him than they themselves know, that 
men’s judgments are formed in a remarkable degree by effective factors which they 


do not recognize.—Ernest Jones, American Journal of Psychology, October, 1911. 
W. S.T. 


Experiments on Habit Formation in Dementia Praecox.—Experiments show 
that new habits can quite easily be formed in patients with dementia praecox, provided 
they do not come into conflict with existing habits.—Grace Helen Kent, Psychological 
Review, November, 1911. w.S. 


Etat sanitaire et organisation de l’hygiéne publique dans l’empire russe.— 
The public hygiene in Russia is more deplorable than in any other civilized country, 
and is a menace to the rest of Europe. In 1906, according to estimates based on the 
known statistics, there were recorded 65,800,000 cases of sickness, of which 17,000,000 
were contagious, preventable diseases; there were 4,050,000 deaths, of which 
1,500,000 were due to contagious, preventable diseases. In spite of this fact 
inadequate provisions are made for treatment of the sick; in 1906 only $40,000,000 
were appropriated for all medical and hygienic purposes; only about $2,800,000 went 
to actual furtherance of hygienic and sanitary conditions. This is about one-fourth 
of the amount spent for this purpose by the Department of the Seine. Each doctor 
with an assistant has a territory of 2,600 square miles and a population of 40,000 
under his care—Dr. Lowenthal, Journal de la société de statistique de Paris, July, 

W.S 


Igil. 


Les limites de |’étatisation.—The proper sphere of the state is the carrying 
on of those activities which are beyond the power of private association. The success 
of the state is not counted in money, but in the general welfare and culture of the citi- 
zens. The revenue of the state should have a better basis than the commercial activi- 
ties which states may carry on; Prussia will be in a precarious condition when income 
from its railroads decreases, as it will in critical times. The limits of nationalization 
of economic activities should be determined by public welfare and gain.—Dr. Louis 
Katzenstein, Revue économique internationale, August, 1911. W.S. T. 


La hiérarchie des classes en Angleterre.—The hierarchy of classes in England 
is based on the standard of life and the education of the individual. The social life, 
the private life, and the public life differ in these classes, though there is also a sing ular 
unity in them. There are five such classes: laboring, lower middle (small shop- 
keepers and clerks), middle, upper middle (professional and administrative), and the 


upper class (the rich and the nobility).—Paul Deschamps, Le science sociale, October, 
Igit. W. S. T. 
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